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Che Possibilities And Perils 
Of Modern Cragedy* 


By JOHN GASSNER 


I 


A question that continues to agitate literary circles is whether 

it is possible to write tragedy in modern times and whether 
indeed it has been possible to produce tragedies at all ever since 
Ibsen’s generation abandoned romanticism. The subject has become 
a veritable vested interest of academic criticism, but has also in- 
volved non-academic critics and creative writers. It has been im- 
possible to declare a moratorium on the question because it thrusts 
itself into the foreground of discussions of the worth and preten- 
sions of the modern theatre. Playwrights and critics who deplore 
the vogue of realism or the absence of poetry on the stage are 
especially inclined to make the impossibility of writing tragedy for 
the commercial theatre an article of faith. And it appears to be 
an absolute conviction on the part of some commentators that 
modern drama should be excluded from the aristocracy of letters 
altogether. Since tragedy is the most aristocratic of dramatic 
genres, it is a foregone conclusion of the literary mandarins that 
a tragic playwright cannot thrive in the theatre of the populace. 


It is not the theatre, however, but the modern world that receives 
criticism’s first and most devastating fire. How indeed should the 
exalted art of tragedy, which has traditionally dealt with the fate 
of singular individuals, flourish in the age of the common man? 
How should the grandeur of the tragic hero and the splendor of 
tragic vision survive in a world leveled down by democracy and 
cheapened by mass-production and mass-consumption, a world in 
which even emotions and ideas have been converted into com- 
modities gaudily packaged for the buyer? At the same time, the 
leaders of this mandarin brand of criticism, many of whom have 
cherished ideals of classic or medieval unity, have been wont to 
observe that this world characterized by a distressing sameness is 
paradoxically a divided one. It is said to be incapable of providing 
the individual with a coherent view of himself and of his place in 


*This article is a somewhat revised version of the author’s Amos Taylor, 
Jr. Memorial Lecture given on January 20, 1957 at The Johns Hopkins 
University. 
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the universe. The same critics who disdain a world grown irre- 
vocably common are apt to deplore the absence of communion in 
it. They regret the absence of tradition and belief in our mongrel 
culture. With no myth or cult to assure the continuity of time- 
honored values, with no religion to relate the individual unequi- 
vocably to the universe, with no fixity of class structure to bind 
men to their place, we presumably cannot have significant drama- 
tic action: it cannot be significant because it cannot be communal- 
ly meaningful. The high concern with human fate that has char- 
acterized tragic art in past ages must therefore make way for 
considerations of temporary and local conflict between ant-men 
who are paradoxically common without being representative. 


A commonplace realism, then, takes the place of the ideality 
to which the art of tragedy aspires by historical example since the 
time of Aeschylus and by critical prescript since the time of Ari- 
stotle. And it is a rare event indeed when the language of the 
modern stage does not reflect the commonplace view of mankind. 
The plot may pulsate with exciting events, as in the plays of O’Neill, 
but the language limps behind the action and limits its tragic re- 
sonance. The inarticulateness so often postulated by realism as a 
result of its idolatry of verisimilitude dooms the characters to a 
level of consciousness too low to sustain an impressive personality 
and a significant action. And that inarticulateness is itself mainly 
a concomittant of the selection of low-grade personalities for dra- 
matic representation as well as of a low view of humanity. Rarely 
do the modern plays assume or demonstrate that greatness of spirit 
we discover in an Antigone and Oedipus or a Hamlet, Othello, and 
Lear. Henry James was surely correct when he declared in one of 
his prefaces that “the agents in any drama are interesting only in 
proportion as they feel their respective situations,” and feeling 
communicates itself mainly through language. The prose of modern 
drama, often commonplace if not indeed barbarically colloquial, 
is both a symptom of the absence of tragic art and a cause of its 
absence. 

So runs the argument, which is fortified by the critics’ dismal 
view of modern liberalism, which entertains nontragic premises in 
so far as it puts its trust in rationalism, science, and sociology. When 
behavior is explained largely by heredity, instinct, and environ- 
ment man is deprived of any genuine responsibility for his actions 
that would make dramatic conflict humanistically relevant and 
calamity morally significant. There can be no tragic heroes in the 
bleak commonwealth of conditioned animals. Nor is the individual 
given materially greater significance when he is treated as a psy- 
chological case history. His writhings in the grip of a neurosis or 
psychosis may gratify our curiosity but not our moral sense. He 
may be interesting as a specimen of morbidity, but his plight—his 
error and his suffering—will exalt neither the character nor spec- 
tator. A heroic view of man, then, is the last thing that sociology 


and psychopathology can supply whereas it has been the peculiar 
triumph of tragic art in the past to affirm the wonder of man. For 
ages, tragedy has been a high mystery by means of which defeat 
has been transformed into victory for the human spirit. In this 
mystery which converts despair over the human condition into 
reconciliation with fate and leaves us exhilarated rather than dis- 
mayed, the protagonist is the sacrifice, and the sacrifice must be 
worthy of the rite. With respect to both the protagonist or sacri- 
ficial victim and the humanity which the rite redeems modern 
rationalistic inquiry is held to be altogether too disillusioning. But 
if the modern viewpoint is too depressing, it is also too optimistic for 
tragedy, for modern liberalism has been inveterately melioristic. 
Denying that evil and suffering are absolute and unalterable, the 
liberal viewpoint has proposed to remove or moderate the very 
conditions that make tragedy possible and its ministrations wel- 
come, if not indeed imperative. The modern viewpoint, then, ap- 
pears to be both too hard and not hard enough for tragedy. 


The critics of liberal modernism cannot, however, be completely 
represented by the above-given arguments, for they have set up 
their batteries not only on the literary heights but on the summits 
of theological disputation. They have wondered, for example, how 
a modern writer of the liberal persuasion can expect to write 
tragedy while rejecting the doctrine of original sin, failing to make 
characters feel accountable to God, or depriving man of an inviol- 
able ethos and of the solace of belief that his suffering has spiritual 
significance. And some critics have also become amateur anthropo- 
logists in emphasizing the ritualistic character of a tragic perform- 
ance. They seem to believe that because tragedy developed out of 
religious ritual in Greece, the modern theatre, which is not at all 
pyramided upon any religious rites, is unable to engender tragic art. 
The error in this kind of reasoning is the familiar “genetic fallacy,” 
which assumes that a thing must remain what it was at its incep- 
tion. The proponents of this view are also inconsistent: they certify 
many Elizabethan and seventeenth-century plays as true tragedies, 
although neither the Elizabethan nor the neo-classic French theatre 
had any marked ritualistic basis or character. 

The genetic fallacy, however, is not always conspicuously ad- 
vanced. It is apt to be screened from view by the argument that a 
community of values (as best expressed in religion and ritual) is 
essential to the development of tragedy, and this is, on the surface, 
a reasonable belief. If the tragic experience demonstrates the ca- 
lamitous results of a character’s conduct, that conduct must ob- 
viously constitute a violation of a more or less accepted norm. In 
a community which sanctioned parricide and incest, for example, 
Oedipus would not be a tragic character. And if a tragically mis- 
guided character is to arrive at restorative perceptions or redeem- 
ing realizations in the course of his suffering, these must meet with 
agreement from the public. The emphasis upon the need for a com- 
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munity of values, however, becomes an argument against the pos- 
sibility of writing tragedy today as soon as the critic implies that 
the agreement must be strict enough to disallow modern diversity 
and scepticism, if not strict enough indeed to constitute a religious 
or quasi-religious sanction. It is doubtful that such “communion” 
was ever absolute in the individualistic Athenian and Elizabethan 
periods, and it might be contended that communion is a religious 
experience that ought not to be confused with social conformity. 
History indeed supplies many examples of ancient despotisms and 
modern totalitarian societies that failed to produce tragic art. Con- 
formity, however, does not seem to disturb contemporary neo- 
ritualists, provided the commonly held values are approvable; and 
they are apt to be approved if only they are pre-modern and tradi- 
tional. The neo-conservative position, as laid down in previous 
decades by Hulme and T. S. Eliot, is indeed the final emplacement 
from which traditionalists offer resistance to the idea that play- 
wrights whose thought has been contaminated by modern science 
or sociology can compose tragedy. 

The position of the traditionalists on this issue tends to be in- 
flexible. They rarely admit that any modern dramatist has written 
a true tragedy, and a play dealing “tragically” with a commoner’s 
fate such as Death of a Salesman is treated as pretentious vulgarity. 
A more moderate position grants a few deviations into tragedy by 
Ibsen, O’Neill, and perhaps a few other writers. But the advanced 
and more persistent traditionalist view holds that realistic drama- 
turgy and prose are incompatible with tragedy, as are liberalism, 
meliorism, sympathy with ordinary persons, scepticism, and modern 
individualism. According to this view, the would-be tragedian, 
unless he renounces the ambience of modern thought and popular 
art, will end up only with melodrama, propaganda, pathology, 
pathos and sentimentality, or just plain nastiness and bathos. Tragic 
art, according to this view, has been achieved in the modern age 
by only two species of writers—the primitive and the ultra-so- 
phisticated: by a Synge and Lorca, on the one hand, or a Cocteau, 
Yeats, and Eliot, on the other. The primitives have escaped mod- 
ernity while the ultra-sophisticated have passed beyond it and 
returned to mystery, legend, ritual, and the racial unconscious. 


II 

That, in brief, is one side of the argument concerning tragedy 
in the modern theatre, and it is not difficult to understand why it 
should be punctuated with so much intellectual artillery. The fire 
is directed at the modern spirit, which presumably cannot have 
much worth if it does not produce tragic art—an assumption which 
would of course invalidate all but the three brief periods of human 
history which produced Attic, Elizabethan, and neo-classic French 
tragedy of the latter part of the seventeenth century. 

But the other side of the argument, though less often maintained, 
has also been vigorously advanced. Implicit in the theatre’s hopes 


and endeavors for the past three quarters of a century has been the 
conviction that tragedy could be revitalized by sinking its roots 
deeper in modern consciousness and by relating it more closely to 
the immediate life of the times. I do not know of any comprehen- 
sive statement that adequately presented this viewpoint until Her- 
bert J. Muller published his vigorous book The Spirit of Tragedy 
late in 1956. Presentations of the modern liberal position have 
been scattered in a variety of prefaces, letters, diaries, and reviews; 
and liberal doctrine concerning tragedy has never been particularly 
impressive, even though such important writers as Hebbel, Zola, 
Strindberg, Galsworthy, and Arthur Miller have contributed to it. 
The real force of the argument must be sought in the works to 
which the theories were prefatory or supplementary; it resides in 
whatever realizations of modern tragedy can be found in the plays 
of Ibsen, Strindberg, Tolstoy, Curel, Hauptmann, O’Neill, Gals- 
worthy, O’Casey, and other playwrights. 

A fundamental premise has been the opinion that a great deal 
of the tragic art of the past, while excellent as far as it went, be- 
longs to the past. The pagan beliefs that served Attic tragedy 
twenty-five centuries ago are no longer acceptable to modern man. 
Neither are the beliefs of the Elizabethan period and the age of 
Louis XIV. There is simply no single true philosophy of tragedy 
any more than there is a single inviolable tragic form. Tragic art is 
subject to evolutionary. processes, and tragedy created in modern 
times must be modern. The fact that it will be different from tragedy 
written three, five, or twenty-five centuries ago does not mean that 
it will no longer be tragedy; it will merely be different. It will be 
as different from earlier tragic literature as Hamlet, let us say, is 
different from Oedipus Rex, or as Phaedra is different from Euri- 
pides’ Hippolytus. Aristotle himself did not presume to legislate 
on tragedy for all time, but spoke modestly about tragic art as he 
knew it from the works of a handful of Athenian playwrights. He 
spoke of tragedy as it had developed up to his time in Grece, rather 
than of an everlasting and invariable type of drama. In generaliz- 
ing about tragic method he spoke of optimal approaches rather than 
of absolutes; in the Poetics, he even countenanced a turn of fortune 
from bad to good as a possible, though not as the most effective, 
pattern of a tragedy. It was apparent to him that the Greek plays 
differed in kind and degree of tragic artistry, whatever their ex- 
ternal structural similarities. It could be apparent to us, too, if we 
did not invite the hobgoblin of consistency into literary theory and 
attributed to Greek tragedy a single form, quality, and effect. The 
leaders of the modern theatre after 1870 rejecting esthetic abso- 
lutism. They envisaged not only the possibility of writing tragedy 
with modern minds, but of extending its range and enlarging its 
potentialities as a study of man and his world. 

The modern view started, sensibly enough, with considerations 
of character and environment. Tragic art was allowed to focus on 


all, rather than on only class-privileged, representatives of the 
human race. By 1870, the destiny of nations was no longer being 
shaped exclusively or even predominantly by a dynasty or an aris- 
tocracy. It was virtually granted by then that a character’s station 
in society was secondary in importance to his stature as a human 
being. Of first importance was his capacity to manifest desires and 
engage in actions that could reveal human nature and its strivings 
significantly. Ibsen and his successors did not intend to repeat the 
error of early writers of “bourgeois tragedy” such as Diderot and 
Lillo who made common characters commonplace in feeling, will, 
and destiny. Many writers proceeded to endow them with passion- 
eharged personalities, as Ibsen proved himself capable of doing 
when he created Hedda Gabler and O’Neill when he created Chris- 
tine and Lavinia, the modern Clytemnestra and Electra of his 
Mourning Becomes Electra. Moreover, even examples from the past 
favored latitude. It had been possible for Shakespeare to plumb 
human destiny with so hesitant and divided a character as Hamlet. 
It had even proved possible to create tragedy with essentially anti- 
heroic figures such as Richard II and Euripides’ Orestes and Electra. 
If the modern playwright tended more and more to focus on char- 
acters of divided will and thwarted desire, he was under no neces- 
sity to renounce all intention of giving them tragic prominence. 
The generally non-heroic character could be revealed as heroic 
in some central aspect. Strindberg’s mentally tormented Captain 
in The Father, for example, is a clinical case. Yet he could be fully 
analyzed without lessening the force of his defense of masculinity 
in an overfeminized society. His personality and experiences were 
too intensely realized by Strindberg to generate pity without also 
producing fear; he, the protagonist, fought too strenuously against 
his wife Laura, his antagonist, and he resisted his fate too force- 
fully to engender pathos rather than passion. Thus, too, the Willy 
Loman of Death of a Salesman could be tethered to the satchel of 
a traveling salesman, could be made to swallow the mental garbage 
of a materialistic society, could be drawn in all his littleness as a 
business failure, and yet be allowed to draw attention to the soaring 
part of his personality. His self-regard or ideal of himself wills 
him to assert his sense of worth against his own littleness and 
makes him rage like a caged lion in his suburban home—and subur- 
ban mind. According to liberal doctrine, indeed, modern dramatists 
could reveal more, rather than fewer, facets of humanity. 

That communication with modern audiences was henceforth to 
be attained on the maximum levels of understanding available to 
modern consciousness was indeed the ruling conviction of Ibsen, 
Strindberg, Shaw, Hauptmann, Curel, and other pioneers of the 
late nineteenth-century theatre, to which our own is still very 
largely bound. In their view it was preposterous to compose trag- 
edy according to histrionic notions of heroism, and they conse- 
quently broke with romanticism as firmly as romantic writers had 


broken with neo-classicism. The moderns, moreover, could admire 
Shakespeare without believing that the Elizabethan world-picture 
was correct or meaningful for the modern world; and they could 
find merit in classic tragedy or even employ its retrospective dra- 
matic structure, as Ibsen did in Ghosts, without subscribing to 
Greek notions of Fate. It seemed sounder as well as more honest to 
attempt to translate ancient concerns into present ones and old con- 
cepts into new ones. Aeschylus and Euripides had not hesitated to 
do so, and there was no particular reason why Ibsen and Strind- 
berg or O’Neill and Arthur Miller, after them, should. 

The proponents of modern drama, moreover, could contend that 
they met the fundamental requirements of tragic art with consid- 
erable fidelity. They approached their subject with high seriousness, 
motivated human conduct, refrained from mere pathos by studying 
social and psychological causation, avoided melodrama, and made 
calamity a means for achieving significant revelations concerning 
the individual and his milieu. For them error, evil, and suffering 
were never ends in themselves, useless in providing the audience 
with a frisson and the playwright with an income. They knew that 
perception was a necessary element in the tragic experience and 
proposed to provide realization not by rote but by critical inquiry 
and by a realistic testing of the alternatives of action. Sometimes 
it was the main character who was led from passion to perception 
or from suffering to understanding; sometimes the final compre- 
hension belonged to a group of secondary characters whose role 
was not radically different from that of a Greek chorus; sometimes 
it was the audience that was expected to understand what the 
characters could not express. The means might differ in respect 
to the situation and the intelligence of the character, but suffering 
was not allowed to be devoid of meaning. In one way or another, 
some means was to be found for compensating calamity with in- 
sight. And direct or indirect means were sought for supplying the 
tragic awareness that the protagonist of a modern play could not 
articulate because he could not be convincingly given the self- 
conscious intelligence of a Hamlet or the eloquence of persons in 
the more formal tragedies of the past. 

Articulateness on the part of the characters was indeed very 
much the concern of the modernists, for, as critics impatient with 
prose in the theatre tend to forget, verse-drama had become quite 
decadent in the nineteenth century before it was abandoned. (Nor 
was it abandoned so absolutely that an Ibsen, Hauptmann, or Max- 
well Anderson would not go back to verse.) Pioneers of the modern 
theatre found it necessary to reject verse and rhetorical prose not 
merely for the sake of “fourth-wall” verisimilitude, but for the 
sake of simple artistic integrity. They could not countenance the 
customary use of eloquence as a screen for hollow content and com- 
monplace feeling and thought. The decision to write prose-drama 
was the result of clear deliberation on Ibsen’s part. The author of 


Brand and Peer Gynt laid aside a considerable reputation as a poet 

and a hard-won success as a playwright when he entered upon the 
realistic and prose part of his career in his fiftieth year. That his 
prose in A Doll’s House and the plays that followed became a very 
powerful instrument demonstrating the mental and emotional pro- 
cesses of his characters is evident even in translation. The plan- 
ning of the dialogue, the verbal exchanges between the speakers, 
the innuendo or double-meaning of many a line, and the stress 
on key words and phrases do not indicate indifference to the role 
of language in the drama. The cumulative effect of his and other 
writers spare dialogue could provide the articulateness that had 
previously been allocated to the set speeches, harangues, and so- 
liloquies of characters in the pre-realistic drama. Motivations could 
be found, moreover, for some distinctly infectious speeches when 
characters addressed an assembly or summarized a passionately 
held conviction. Ibsen’s successors, among whom there were such 
masters of dialogue as Shaw and O’Casey, continued to prove that 
prose could be written for the theatre with compelling brio. Many a 
verse-drama of the past three centuries sounds exceedingly flat 
with its familiar tropes and metronomic regularity by comparison 
with the verbal explosions of modern realistic and expressionist 
plays. And to dramatic excitement could be added a variety of 
effects capable of lending nuance, poetic reverberation, and Chek- 
hovian counterpoint. Peasant dialect, as in the plays of Synge, 
could be relied upon to yield a new music and a new imagery for 
the theatre, as could even the colloquialism of the city-streets. And 
symbolism could be imbedded in the soil of realism whenever a 
playwright was capable of composing a Rosmersholm and The Mas- 
ter Builder. 

Nor does the search for a poetically charged prose exhaust the 
effort to ensure expressiveness on the modern stage. Developments 
in physical production and in the art of acting have contributed 
imaginativeness and power to the stage. We have supplemented the 
verbal element of the drama with the so-called poésie de théatre, 
ever since the turn of the century when Gordon Craig called for 
expressive stage design and Stanislavsky for inner realism in act- 
ing. The masters of this “poetry of the theatre’ could give scenic 
atmosphere and visual symbolization to a tragic action. “A good 
scene design should not be a picture but an image,” wrote Craig’s 
American disciple Robert Edmond Jones, and it could create “an 
expectancy, a foreboding, a tension” in the theatre. That acting 
could add emotional depth and dramatic stature to a playwright’s 
character was evident, of course, whenever a Duse or Nazimova 
played an Ibsen part. 

Finally, we should not overlook the modern playwright’s search 
for new dramatic form, especially in the turbulent expressionist 
mode which is marked by fantastic invention, explosive dialogue, 
and expressive distortion of scenes and characters. There have been 


expressionist attempts to write tragedy as well as realistic ones, 
ever since the turn of the century. Playwrights who gravitated 
toward expressionism tended to concern themselves with such con- 
temporary themes as the Oedipus complex, the alienation of the 
individual in a cheapened world, and the crises of war and revolu- 
tion. One could maintain indeed that the boundaries of tragic art 
were extended by the adoption of modern expressionist technique 
in such plays as The Spook Sonata, The Hairy Ape, and Death of a 
Salesman, as well as by naturalistic presentations of character and 
environment that closed a ring of inevitability around the dramatic 
action of the individual. If this argument does not at all prove that 
modern playwrights have written better tragedies than Sophocles 
and Shakespeare did (and the reverse is obviously the case), it 
does suggest that modernity may be relieved of the charge that 
it has extinguished the art of tragedy—which is one more charge 
added to the general indictment of our civilization or, rather, of 
the democratic and scientific spirit. 
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To mediate between the conflicting claims of the pro-modern 
and anti-modern factions is no easy matter. The value we place 
on specific works is the first and last consideration. There is no 
difficulty in claiming that the modern age can produce tragedy if 
we are prepared to qualify a considerable number of modern plays 
as “tragedies.” And, conversely, it is easy enough to maintain that 
the modern spirit cannot support tragic writing once we disqualify 
them. 

An agile disputant can easily sustain his aristocratic distaste 
for the world of the common man by invalidating almost any 
modern play. All he has to do is to insist on absolute standards of 
high tragedy derived from a few masterpieces of the past and prove 
that the modern work deviates from them. He can then protest, 
often with good reason, that the hero of some particular play writ- 
ten since A Doll’s House lacks the magnitude of mind or spirit that 
could give him the “tragic stature” needed to dignify humanity 
even in the character’s descent from grace and fall from good 
fortune. With respect to many a modern stage character from 
Ibsen’s Oswald Alving to O’Neill’s “Yank” and Miller’s Willy 
Loman it has been possible for very intelligent critics to say, with 
Henry James, that “Our curiosity and our sympathy care compara- 
tively little for what happens to the stupid, the coarse, and the 
blind.” The critic may indeed multiply his strictures without ever 
being entirely wrong. The plays may impress him as depressing 
rather than exalting, and as topical rather than universal. They 
may also strike him as too prosaic, too intellectual or too unin- 
tellectual, too active or too passive, too optimistic or two pessimis- 
tic. Any one of these attributes can be easily identified, torn out of 
context, and used to invalidate the tragic status of such modern 


pieces as Ghosts, Hedda Gabler, The Father, The Power of Dark- 
ness, The Lower Depths, The Hairy Ape, Desire Under the Elms, 
Mourning Becomes Electra, The Iceman Cometh—and even Saint 
Joan. Advocates of a scrupulously restricted category of tragedy 
would probably certify only plays produced at some remove from 
the liberal-scientific spirit or deliberately set against it. They would 
certify peasant drama set in regions remote from our industrial 
civilization such as Synge’s Aran Islands, off the west coast of Ire- 
land, or Lorca’s Spanish countryside. They would also qualify 
formally structured plays, preferably suggestive of ritual and root- 
ed in theology or in myth: Among these would be Eliot’s Murder 
in the Cathedral and Family Reunion, some short poetic pieces by 
Yeats patterned after medieval Japanese drama, and a few anti- 
realistic French plays such as Giraudoux’ Electra and Cocteau’s 
The Infernal Machine, which one young American enthusiast re- 
cently recommended to us as the model for modern tragedy. To 
this, one may add a genre of neo-romantic verse-drama represented 
by Maxwell Anderson’s Elizabethan trilogy, Elizabeth the Queen, 
Mary of Scotland, Anne of the Thousand Days, and his Winterset— 
plays well patterned after a conventional tragic blueprint. 

A strenuous exponent of the realistic and more or less liberal 
persuasion, however, could, in turn, cut a good deal of the ground 
from under the literary opposition. Turning to specific works, he 
could show, for instance, that Anderson’s achievement in the his- 
torical field, and similar achievements in other countries, are tragic 
only by rote, posture, and imitation. He could maintain, too, that 
Winterset, despite its powerful second act, was only factitiously 
tragic; that it consists of a forced marriage between poetic rhetoric 
and gangster melodrama, and that the playwright evades his Sacco 
and Vanzetti theme with rather transparent borrowings from 
Hamlet and Romeo and Juliet. These animadversions would prob- 
ably win the endorsement of members of the literary élite of our 
day, since they have even less use than the liberal realists for popu- 
lar romanticism. But the latter would promptly turn on their allies 
to remind them that literary formalism, too, has proved vain. On 
the one hand, we have had the example of so great a poet as Yeats 
withdrawing from the modern drama in order to compose tragic 
one-act plays intended for private performance, an admittedly thin 
harvest for the man who had helped to establish the Abbey Theatre 
and had discovered Synge and O’Casey for the Irish national stage. 
On the other hand, we have had the example of Cocteau and other 
French sophisticates leaning toward contrived tragicality and ar- 
riving at cleverness or virtuosity in the theatre much more con- 
clusively than they have arrived at tragedy. And the argument 
would gravitate toward T. S. Eliot, the high priest of anti-modern- 
ism in our time, who abandoned the rigors of high tragedy with The 
Cocktail Party and edged closer to Noel Coward than Sophocles 
with drawing-room lines and scenes. This after having composed 
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two tragedies with a marked ritualistic and a theological basis, Mur- 
der in the Cathedral and Family Reunion, which owed a good deal 
to Shaw and Coward respectively in virtually all scenes in which 
the plays came to life as theatre. It will be apparent, then, that 
the uncertainties of tragic writing in the present world are not al- 
together on one side. And if the peril of trying to write tragedies 
under the modern liberal dispensation is an unliterary descent into 
banality, the peril of creating it under any other dispensation is a 
literary ascent into futility. 

Which is the greater evil cannot be determined, I suppose, with- 
out bias. (My own is, on the whole, democratic, while that of some 
men of letters for whom I have entertained the greatest admiration 
is largely aristocratic.) Nevertheless the two factions are not fated 
to remain completely apart, and there are areas of agreement avail- 
able to reasonable exponents of either viewpoint. The “liberals” 
can agree that variable degrees of inadequacy have attended the 
efforts of O’Neill, Ibsen, and the sociological playwrights to produce 
tragic literature, while “conservatives” have been known to con- 
cede some measure of tragic power to Ibsen, Strindberg, and 
O’Casey. It would certainly appear from the divergent enthusiasms 
of the partisans that, in one way or another, it has been possible 
to write tragic drama—that is, some clearly definable tragedies 
and many plays more or less tragic in feeling such as Chekhov’s 
The Three Sisters. 

Agreement could be reached especially if we first noted that there 
are degrees of tragic ascent today and that some are more favored 
than others. And this should not disturb us particularly, for there 
were, after all, degrees of tragic ascent even in the great ages of 
tragic literature—as we may observe, for instance, by comparing 
Sophocles’ Electra with Euripides’ Electra or Macbeth with Richard 
II. Modern playwriting is apt to fall into a category of “middle 
tragedy” or perhaps “low tragedy” instead of “high tragedy,” a 
term suitable for some (and only for some) of the tragic pieces of 
the Attic, Elizabethan, and French neo-classic periods of the the- 
atre. With agreement on this subject, we could then settle down 
to the essential business of encouraging and creating the plays, 
regardless of degree, that may best express the tragic and near- 
tragic understanding of which we are capable in our time and 
place. 

We may also arrive at the conclusion that there is really no com- 
pelling reason for the modern stage to strain toward tragedy. There 
are other ways of responding to the human condition. There is, 
for one thing, the time-honored way of comedy. Shaw followed it 
so creditably in his so-called comedies of ideas that his plays have 
overshadowed the work of many a tragedian of modern, Victorian, 
or Elizabethan times. The writing of comedies is as serious a busi- 
ness as the writing of tragedies; comedy, too, constitutes a criticism 
of life, incorporates values, and affords a catharsis. The comic view- 
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point is at least as relevant as the tragic to man’s life in society 
and perhaps even more representative of human conduct. Nor does 
the comic playwright have to spare us glimpses into the abyss of 
human nature or encounters with what Nietzsche called “the ter- 
rible wisdom of Silenus.” Comedy is an art of notable variety, and 
its complexion runs from light to dark and from sweet to bitter. 


There is also the way of drame, of serious drama without tragic 
pretensions. Many provocative social and psychological dramas as 
diversified as Awake and Sing and The Children’s Hour, as well as 
imaginative works such as Our Town and The Skin of Our Teeth, 
have filled a place in our theatre without conveniently fitting into 
pigeonholes of tragecv. Generally, indeed, our age has found its 
sensibility and mood most adequately expressed by amalgamations 
of grave and comic writing. We have been partial to a mixed genre 
represented at its best, perhaps, by several of Chekhov’s master- 
pieces, although “mixed drama” is not at all exhausted by Chek- 
hov’s highly individual style. We can only conclude that if plays 
such as The Cherry Orchard, Heartbreak House, Juno and the Pay- 
cock, The Glass Menagerie, and Six Characters in Search of an 
Author have not conformed to any blueprints of tragedy (and there 
was no intention on their author’s part to achieve such conformity), 
this has been no loss to the theatre of our century. It is the value 
of the specific work and not the genre that really and finally mat- 
ters to the playgoer, and not to prefer a distinguished non-tragic 
composition to an undistinguished tragic one would be pedantry 
rather than responsible criticism. 


Tragedies of one kind or another have been contributory to the 
interest and power of the modern theatre. But the creative spirit of 
an age should be allowed, and indeed expected, to engender its own 
dramatic forms or to modify existent ones. Overawed, it would 
seem, by premises and promises of tragic grandeur, playwrights 
from D’Annunzio to Maxwell Anderson (nor would I acquit O’Neill 
when he composed Dynamo and Lazarus Laughed or Miller when 
he wrote A View from the Bridge) have strained too much to pro- 
duce standardized high tragedy with a contemporary fillip of in- 
terest. They would have been well advised to leave some tragic 
motifs and trappings alone, and they should have refrained from 
endeavoring to lift some of their characters and situations out of 
the non-tragic categories that would have suited them better. 
Critics and scholars have been prone to compound confusion for 
playwrights by harping on categories of drama, glorifying one of 
these above all others, and paying insufficient heed to the fact that 
tragedy has been infrequently produced throughout the ages and 
rarely in pure form. And since everybody has been infected at 
some time or other with the desire to see the modern drama live 
beyond its spiritual income, it may yet become necessary to stress 
the perils rather than the possibilities of tragedy. 
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Che Man With Che Flower 
In His Mouth 
by 


LuIGI PIRANDELLO 
(English version by Eric Bentley)! 


CAST 


The Man with the Flower in his Mouth 
A Peaceful Customer 


drooping feathers. 


Towards the end, at the points indicated, a Woman is seen 
at the corner, clad in black, and wearing an old hat with 


At the back, we see the trees of an avenue and electric lights 
showing through the leaves. On both sides, the last houses of a 


street which leads into this avenue. Among the houses on the left, 


mandolin are heard in the distance. 


Man: Well, what I was just going to say. . . 


. a cheap all-night cafe, with chairs and little tables on the sidewalk. 
In front of the houses on the right, a streetlamp, lit. On the left, 
where the street meets the avenue, there is another lamp affixed to 
the corner house; it too is lit. At intervals, the vibrant notes of a 


When the curtain rises, the Man with the Flower in his Mouth 
is sitting at a table and looking in silence at the Peaceful Customer 
who is at the next table, sucking a mint frappe through a straw. 


. Here you are, a 


law-abiding sort of man. . . . You missed your train? 


thing just pulling out. 
Man: You could have run after it. 


Customer: By one minute. I get to the station and see the damn 


Customer: Sure—but for those damn packages. I looked like an 
old packhorse covered with luggage. Isn’t that silly? But you 
know how women are. Errands, errands, errands! You’re never 
through. God! You know how long it took me to get my fingers on 
the strings of all those packages—when I climbed out of the cab? 


Three solid minutes. Two packages to each finger. 


Man: What a sight! Know what I’d have done? Left ’em in the 


cab. 


1Copyright, 1957, by Eric Bentley. 
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Customer: How about my wife? And my daughters? And all the 
other women? 


Man: They’d squawk. I’d enjoy that. 


Customer: You don’t seem to know how women carry on when 
they get out in the country. 


Man: I know exactly how they carry on. (Pause.) They tell you 
they won’t need a thing, they can live on nothing. 


Customer: Worse, they pretend they live there to save money. 
They go out to one of those villages*—the uglier and filthier the 
better—and then insist on wearing all their fanciest get-ups! Wom- 
en! But I suppose it’s their vocation. “If you’re going into town, 
could you get me one of these—and one of those—and would it 
trouble you too much to get me. . .” Would it trouble you too 
much! “And since you’ll be right next door to. . .” Now really, 
darling, how do you expect me to get all that done in three hours? 
“Why not? Can’t you take a cab?” And the hell of it is—figuring on 
those three hours—I didn’t bring the keys to our house here in 
town. 

Man: Quite a thing. So? 


Customer: I left my pile of packages at the station—in the parcel 
room. Then I went to a restaurant for supper. Then I went to the 
theatre—to get rid of my bad temper. The heat nearly killed me. 
Coming out, I say: “And now, what? It’s after midnight. There 
isn’t a train till four. All that fuss for a couple of hours of sleep? 
Not worth the price of the ticket.’”? So here I am. Open all night, 
isn’t it? 

Man: All night. (Pause.) So you left your packages in the parcel 
room? 

Customer: Why do you ask? Don’t you think they’re safe? They 
were tied up good and... 

Man: Oh, sure, sure! (Pause.) I feel sure they’re safe. I know how 
well these salesmen wrap their stuff. They make quite a specialty 
of it. (Pause.) I can see their hands now. What hands! They take a 
good big piece of paper, double thickness, sort of a reddish color, 
wavy lines on it—a pleasure just to look at it!—so smooth, you could 
press it against your cheek and feel how cool and delicate itis. . . . 
They roll it out on the counter and then place your cloth in the mid- 
dle of it with such agility—fine cloth too, neatly folded. They raise 
one edge of the paper with the back of the hand, lower the other 
one, and bring the two edges together in an elegant fold—that’s just 
thrown in for good measure. . . Then they fold the corners down 
in a triangle with its apex turned in like this. Then they reach out 
with one hand for the box of string, instinctively pull off just exact- 
ly enough, and tie up the parcel so quickly you haven’t even time 


*“The scene is rather obviously laid in Rome. The villages where ‘com- 
muters’ live are some ten miles out.’ [E.B.] 
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to admire their . . . virtuosity—the little loop is ready for your 
finger! 

Customer: Anyone can see you’ve given a lot of attention to this 
matter. 

Man: Have I! My dear man, I spend whole days at it. What’s 
more, I can spend a solid hour at a single store window. I lose my- 
self in it. I seem to be that piece of silk, I’d like to be that piece of 
silk, that bit of braid, that ribbon—red or blue—that the sales- 
girls are measuring with their tape and—you’ve seen what they 
do with it before they wrap it up?—they twist it round the thumb 
and little finger of their left hand in a figure eight! (Pause.) I 
look at the shoppers as they come out of the store with their 
bundle on their finger—or in their hand—or under their arm. 
I watch them pass. My eyes follow them till they’re out of sight. 
I imagine, oh, I imagine so many, many things, you’ve no idea, how 
could you have? (Pause.) (Then, darkly, as to himself.) All the 
same, it helps. 

Customer: What helps? 

Man: Latching on—to life. With the imagination. Like a creeper 
around the bars of a gate. (Pause.) Giving it no rest—my imagina- 
tion, I mean—clinging, clinging with my imagination to the lives of 
others—all the time. Not people I know, of course. I couldn’t do 
that. That’d be annoying, it’d nauseate me if they knew. No. Just 
strangers. With them my imagination can work freely. Not 
capriciously, though. Oh no, I take account of the smallest things 
I can find out about them. You’ve no idea how my imagination 
functions. I work my way in. In! I get to see this man’s house— 
or that man’s, I live in it, I feel I belong there. And I begin to 
notice—you know how a house, any old house, has its own air, how 
there’s something special about the air in it? Your house? Mine? 
Of course, in your own house, you don’t notice it any more, it’s 
your air, the air of your life, isn’t it? Uh huh. I see you agree— 

Customer: I only meant. . . well, I was thinking what a good 
time you must have imagining all this! 

Man (annoyed, after thinking a moment): Good time? I had a—! 

Customer: Good time, yes. I can just see you— 

Man: Tell me something. Did you ever consult an eminent physi- 
cian? 

Customer: Me? Why should I? I’m not sick! 

Man: Just a moment. I ask because I’d like to know if you ever 
saw a fine doctor’s waiting room—full of patients waiting their 
turn? 

Customer: Well, yes. I once had to take my little girl. She’s 
nervous. 

Man: Okay. You needn’t tell me. It’s the waiting rooms. é 
(Pause.) Have you ever given them much attention? The old-fash- 
ioned couch with dark covers, the upholstered table chairs that don’t 
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match as a rule. . . the armchairs? Stuff bought at sales and 
auctions, coming together there by accident, for the convenience of 
the patients. It doesn’t belong to the house. The doctor has quite 
another sort of room for himself, for his wife, his wife’s friends 
... lavish. . . lovely. . . If you took one of the chairs from the 
drawing room and put it in the waiting room, why, it’d stick out 
like a sore thumb. Not that the waiting room isn’t just right — 
nothing special of course but quite proper, quite respectable. . . 
I'd like to know if you—when you went with your little girl — 
if you took a good look at the chair you sat in? 

Customer: Well, um, no, I guess I didn’t. 

Man: Of course not. You weren’t sick. . . (Pause.) But often 
even the sick don’t notice. They’re all taken up with their sickness. 
(Pause.) How many times they sit, some of them, staring at their 
finger which is making meaningless markings on the polished arm 
of the chair. They’re thinking—so they don’t see. (Pause.) And 
what an impression you get when you get out of the doctor’s 
office and cross the waiting room and see the chair you’d been 
sitting in awaiting sentence on the as yet unknown sickness just a 
short time before! Now, there’s another patient on it and he’s hug- 
ging his secret sickness too. Or it’s empty—oh, how impassive it 
looks! — waiting for Mr. X to come and sit on it. (Pause.) What 
were we saying? Oh, yes. The pleasure of imagining things. And 
I suddenly thought of a chair in one of those waiting rooms. Why? 

Customer: Yes, it certainly. . . 

Man: You don’t see the connection? Neither do I. (Pause.) You 
recall an image, you recall another image, they’re unrelated, 
and yet—they’re not unrelated—for you. Oh, no, they have their 
reasons, they stem from your experience. Of course you have to 
pretend they don’t. When you talk, you have to forget them. Most 
often they’re so illogical, these. . . analogies. (Pause.) The con- 
nection could be this, maybe. Listen. Do you think those chairs 
get any pleasure from imagining which patient will sit on 
them next? What sickness lurks inside him? Where he’ll go, what 
he’ll do after this visit? Of course they don’t. And it’s the same with 
me! I get no pleasure from it. There are those poor chairs and here 
am I. They open their arms to the doctor’s patients, I open mine 
to. . . this person or that. You for instance. And yet I get no 
pleasure—no pleasure at all—from the train you missed, the family 
waiting for that train in the country, your other little troubles. . . 

Customer: I’ve plenty, you know that? 

Man: You should thank God they’re little. (Pause:) Some people 
have big troubles, my dear sir. (Pause.) As I was saying, I feel 


the need to latch on—by the skin of my. . . imagination—to the 
lives of others. Yet I get no pleasure from this. It doesn’t even 
interest me. Quite the reverse, quite. . . One wants to see what 


their troubles are just to prove to oneself that life is idiotic and 
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stupid! So that one won’t mind being through with it!! (With dark 
rage.) Proving that to yourself takes quite a bit of doing, huh? You 
need evidence, you need a hundred and one instances, and—you— 
must—be—implacable! Because, well, because, my dear sir, there’s 
something—we don’t know what it’s made of, but it exists—and 
we all feel it, we feel it like a pain in the throat—it’s the hunger 
for life! A hunger that is never appeased—that never can be ap- 
peased—because life—life as we live it from moment to moment— 
is so hungry itself, hungry for itself, we never get to taste it even! 
The taste of life, the flavor and savor of life, is all in the past, we 
carry it inside us. Or rather it’s always at a distance from us. We’re 
tied to it only by a slender thread, the rope of memory. Yes, 
memory ties us to. . . what? that idiocy, these irritations, those 
silly illusions, mad pursuits like. . . yes. . . What today is idiocy, 
what today is an irritation, even what today is a misfortune, a 
grave misfortune, look! Four years pass, five years, ten, and who 
knows what savor or flavor it will have, what tears will be shed 
over it, how—it—will—taste! Life, life! You only have to think of 
giving it up—especially if it’s a matter of days—(At this point the 
head of the Woman in Black is seen at the corner.) Look! See that? 
At the corner! See that woman, that shadow of a woman? She’s 
hiding now. 

Customer: What? Who was it? 

Man: You didn’t see? She’s hiding now. 

Customer: A woman? 

Man: My wife. 

Customer: Ah! Your wife? (Pause.) 


Man: She keeps an eye on me. Oh, sometimes I could just go over 
and kick her! It wouldn’t do any good, though. She’s as stubborn as 
a lost dog: the more you kick it, the closer it sticks to you. (Pause.) 
What that woman is suffering on my account you could not im- 
agine. She doesn’t eat. Doesn’t sleep any more. Just follows me 
around. Night and day. At a distance. She might brush her clothes 
once in a while—and that old shoe of a hat. She isn’t a woman any 
more. Just—a rag doll. Her hair’s going grey, yes, the white dust 
has settled on her temples forever, and she’s only thirty-four. 
(Pause.) She annoys me. You wouldn’t believe how much she an- 
noys me. Sometimes I grab hold of her and shake her. “You’re an 
idiot!” I shout. She takes it. She stands there looking at me. Oh, that 
look! It makes my fingers itch. I feel like strangling her! Nothing 
happens, of course. She just waits till I’m a short way off. Then she 
starts following me again. (The Woman in Black again sticks her 
head out.) Look! There’s her head again! 

Customer: Poor woman! 


Man: Poor woman? You know what she wants? She wants me 
to stay and take it easy at home—all cozy and quiet—and let her 
be nice to me, look after me, show me wifely tenderness. . . Home! 
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The rooms in perfect order, the furniture elegant and neat, silence 
reigns. . . It used to, anyway. Silence—measured by the tick- 
tocking of the dining-room clock! (Pause.) That’s what she wants! 
I just want you to see the absurdity of it! Isn’t it absurd? It’s worse: 
it’s cruel, it’s macabre! Don’t you see? Think of Messina. Or 
Avezzano. Suppose they knew an earthquake was coming. Do you 
think those cities could just sit? You think they could just sit 
calmly in the moonlight waiting for it? Carefully preserving 
the lovely lines of their streets and the spaciousness of their 
piazzas? Not daring to deviate one inch from the plans of the 
City Planning Commission? You’re crazy. Those cities would drop 
everything and take to their heels! Every house, every stone, would 
take to its heels! (Wheeling on the Customer.) You agree? 

Customer (frightened): Well. . . 

Man: Well, just suppose the people knew? The citizens of Avez- 
zano and Messina. Would they calmly get undressed and go to bed? 
Fold their clothes and put their shoes outside the door? Creep down 
under the bedclothes and enjoy the nice clean feeling of freshly 
laundered sheets? Knowing that—in a few hours—they would be 
dead?—You think they might? 

Customer: Maybe your wife— 

Man: Let me finish. (Starting over.) If death, my dear sir, if 
death were some strange, filthy insect that just . . . settled on 
you, as it were, took you unawares, shall we say. . . You’re 
walking along. All of a sudden a passerby stops you, and, with 
finger and thumb cautiously extended, says: “Excuse me, sir, 
excuse me, honored sir, but death has settled on you!” And with 
finger and thumb cautiously extended, he takes it and throws 
it in the gutter. Wouldn’t that be wonderful? But death is 
not an insect. It has settled on many walkers in the city—however 
far away their thoughts may be, however, carefree they may feel. 
They don’t see it. They’re thinking what they’ll be doing tomorrow. 
But I (He gets up). . . look, my dear sir, come here, (he gets the 
Customer up and takes him under the lighted lamp.) under the 
lamp. Come over here. I’ll show you something. Look! Under 
this side of my moustache. See that little knob? Royal purple? 
Know what they call it? It has such a poetic name. It sug- 
gests something soft and sweet. Like a caramel. Epitelioma. The 
O is stressed. Try it, isn’t it soft and sweet? Epitelioma. Under- 
stand? Death passed my way. He stuck this. . . flower in my 
mouth and said: “Keep it, old chap. Ill stop by again in eight 
months—or maybe ten.” (Pause.) Now tell me. You tell me. Can 
I just sit quietly at home as that unhappy girl wishes me to—with 
this flower in my mouth? (Pause.) I yell at her. “So you want me 
to kiss you, do you?” “Yes, yes, kiss me!”” You know what she did? 
A couple of weeks ago she took a pin and cut herself—here—on the 
lip—then she took hold of my head and tried to kiss me, tried to 
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kiss me on the mouth. She said she wanted to die with me. ( Pause.) 
She’s insane. (Angrily.) I’m not home! Ever! What I want is to 
stand at store windows admiring the virtuosity of salesmen! Be- 
cause, you see, if ever, for one second, I am not occupied, if ever 
I'm empty—know what I mean?—why, I might take a life and 
think nothing of it, I might destroy the life in someone. . . some- 
one I don’t even know, I’d take a gun and kill someone—like you 
maybe—someone who’s missed his train. (He laughs.) Of course, 
I’m only joking. (Pause.) I'll go now. (Pause.) It’d be myself I’d 
kill. (Pause.) At this time of year, there’s a certain kind of apricot, 


it’s good. . . How do you eat them? Skin and all? You cut them 
in exact halves, you take hold with finger and thumb, lengthwise, 
like this. . . then! (He swallows.) How succulent! Pure delight! 


Like a woman’s lips! (He laughs. Pause.) I wish to send my best 
wishes to your good lady and her daughters in your country home. 
(Pause.) I imagine them. . . I imagine them dressed in white and 
light blue in the middle of a lovely green meadow under the shade 
of. . . (Pause.) Will you do me a favor when you arrive, tomor- 
row morning? As I figure it, your village is a certain distance from 
the station. It is dawn. You will be on foot. The first tuft of grass © 
you see by the roadside—count the number of blades, will you? 
Just count the blades of grass. The number will be the number 
of days I have to live. (Pause.) One last request: pick a big tuft! 
(He laughs.) Then: Good night! 


He walks away humming through closed lips the tune which 
the mandolin is playing in the distance. He is approaching the cor- 
ner on the right. But at a certain point—remembering his Wife— 
he turns and sneaks off in the opposite direction. The Customer fol- 
lows with his eyes—more or less dumbfounded. 


TRANSLATOR’S NOTE 


The little play can readily be converted into a monologue in the 
following manner: 


The Woman can simply be cut out. 


The Customer’s lines can be either omitted or given to the Man 
in changed form as follows. Three dots indicate a jump forward to 
the next change: 


Man: Well, here are you, a law-abiding sort of man—. As you 
say, you miss your train, see the damn thing just pulling out. But 
for those packages, you could have run after it. Your wife sends 
you shopping. . . I’d have left the packages in the cab and grab- 
bed my train! Hm? Yes, I know your wife would have squawked. 
What of it? I like to hear the women squawk. Let me get your 
story straight. You live in the country. You commute. And your 
wife sends you shopping. Now you’ve missed your train, there 
isn’t another till 4:00 a.m., so you figure it isn’t worth leaving town 
at all, you may as well spend the night at this café. You left your 


packages in the parcel room. They’re safe there, too. I know how 
those salesmen wrap their stuff. They make a specialty of it. 


(Pause.) I can see their hands. . . ready for your finger! I’ve given 
a lot of attention to this matter. I spend whole days at it. What’s 
more... it helps. Latching on—to life. With the imagination 


. I see you agree—You’re thinking what a good time I must 
have imagining all this. Good time! Tell me something. Did you 
ever consult an eminent physician? Did you ever see a fine doctor’s 
waiting room full of patients waiting their turn? Yes? Well, you 
needn’t tell me. It’s the waiting room—. . . took a good look at 
the chair you sat in? Of course not. You weren’t. . . Why? You 
don’t see the connection? . . . your other little troubles. . . And 
thank God they’re little. . . She’s hiding now. You didn’t see? A 
woman, yes. My wife. She keeps an eye on me. . . There’s her 
head again! You know what she wants? She wants. . . You agree? 
Well, suppose just the people. . . You think they might? Let me 
finish. If death. . . 


Pirandello And Che 
Nature Of Man* 


By Husert C. HEFFNER 


HE students and critics of Pirandello are almost unanimous in 

their assertions that a chief, if not the chief, contribution of his 
dramatic works lies in his reevaluation of the nature of man and 
his reassessment of conceptions of reality. Joseph Wood Krutch, 
for example, in his Messenger Lectures delivered at Cornell Uni- 
versity in October of 1952 and later published under the title 
“Modernism” in the Modern Drama,: places Pirandello among the 
chief four or five modern dramatists and among the foremost con- 
tributors to modernism chiefly because his plays are centrally con- 
cerned with the “dissolution of the ego” and hence sets Pirandello 
centrally in that main stream of modern thought about the nature 
of man represented likewise by the novels of Proust and James 
Joyce, among others. In his perceptive analysis he finds Pirandello 
the most nihilistic of all the vociferous deniers in modern drama 
because his plays contain “the most inclusive denial of all, namely, 
the denial that the persistent and more or less consistent character 
or personality which we attribute to each individual human being, 
and especially to ourselves, exists at all.’”’? Such a “dissolution of 
the ego” Krutch points out, following Pirandello, undermines all 
moral systems, all attempts to deal systematically with human life, 
and, of course, all individual responsibility. Pirandello’s conception 
of the nature of man, or, to be more precise and a bit more inclusive, 
Pirandello’s characterization is important not merely for an under- 
standing of his plays, but also for the contributions of this con- 
ception to modern thought and modern literature. The way in which 
man conceives himself in any age is a determinate of the kind of 
personality he will develop and the kind of actions he will perform. 
Pirandello can aid us to an understanding of what modern man 
thinks himself to be. 

We can define all drama as a rendering of a human action by 
human agents; hence drama is an exploration of the potentialities of 
human action and an exploration of human character. Drama is the 
chief art concerned with the relationship of human character to 
human action, though it shares this consideration of relationship 
with other literary arts. In drama, however, the characters must 


*A lecture delivered at Carleton College, 29 November, 1956. 


stand alone, so to speak, uninterrupted by the comments and inter- 
pretations of their author, unanalyzed and unexplained, except only 
in so far as they are self-explanatory. Drama is, then, the art purely 
of character in action. As such it is a most significant instrument 
for understanding the conceptions of the nature of man in each age 
and each period of our civilization from the ancient Greeks to 
the present day. I hasten to say that I would not have you think 
that I am arguing that playwrights alone create these conceptions. 
While the view of man prevalent in the works of any dramatist is 
in a certain sense the product of his individual vision, on the other 
hand he in his characterizations distills, summarizes, and epitomizes 
the prevalent conceptions of his age arrived at through a variety 
of sources and influences. Later I shall attempt to show some of 
the sources and influences operative upon Pirandello in the shaping 
of his characters. 

My purpose in this paper is to examine the nature of character 
(or, perhaps somewhat more specifically, characterization) in 
drama in a summary way, to point out some of the differences be- 
tween dramatic and fictional characters and living personalities, 
and to account for some of the changes which have occurred in the 
portrayal of man in modern drama which will aid us in under- 
standing Pirandello’s contributions.*? By way of conclusion I 
will have some specific statements to make about Pirandello’s con- 
ception of man. 

What is character in drama, or, for that matter, in fiction, such 
as the short story and the novel? Each of these presents or renders 
an action by means of human agents. Character is the differentia- 
tion of one agent from another agent in the action. This differentia- 
tion is accomplished by means of ascribing traits of different kinds 
to the agents. Any differentiation of agent from agent is therefore 
characterizing. Man-agent versus woman-agent, which we may call 
a biological differentiation, is characterizing. The degree of differ- 
entiation, hence the degree of characterization, in this instance de- 
pends upon the culture in which it occurs.t Man-agent versus 
woman-agent in the United States today—where men and women 
grow up together, are educated together in the same schools and 
in the same disciplines, and enter the same professions—is by no 
means as differentiating as it was in early nineteenth-century 
America. Nor is it as differentiating with us today as it is in, say, 
an oriental culture such as that of India. Nevertheless for purposes 
of the dramatic and fictional rendering of action man-agent versus 
woman-agent is still with us a character differentiation. This bio- 
logical difference has been an age-old device out of which comic 
actions have been contrived. It is an important aspect of serious 
action in Antony and Cleopatra and in A Doll’s House, to mention 
only two plays from different ages and dramatists. One of the well- 
known and ancient devices of comedy, that of dressing a boy in 
girl’s attire or a girl in boy’s, hinges upon it. But there is not time 


now for examining at length the manifold ramifications in drama 
of this device of characterization. My point here is merely to show 
that man-agent versus woman-agent, the biological differentiation, 
represents a category of character traits, a way of characterizing 
agents in drama. We may say that in terms of the hierarchy of 
levels of characterization it is a low, but often basic, level of de- 
vices. 

Another category of character traits on approximately the same 
level as the biological is the physical. Tall-skinny-man-agent 
versus short-fat-man-agent is characterizing. Think of the innum- 
erable times that this device of characaterization has been employed 
on the vaudeville stage for comic purposes. Down through the ages 
obesity has been considered comic and the fat man or fat woman 
an object of laughter. We need merely recall Falstaff to have a fit- 
ting example. In somewhat the same way, though not to the same 
degree, the thin man has at various times been considered sinister, 
discontented, dangerous. Do you recall Cassius with the lean and 
hungry look? The ancient Greeks, a dark-haired Mediterranean 
people, considered red hair, perhaps associated with ludicrous 
northern barbarians, funny and passed on to the Romans the red 
wig as the badge of the comic slave. The Elizabethans inherited and 
employed this differentiating device for similar comic purposes and 
to this day the red wig, especially in our “Toby shows,” is a badge 
of the comic. Blond-woman-agent versus brunette-woman-agent 
has had various connotations through the history of drama. In the 
nineteenth century the blond wig was often the badge of the floozy 
or the madame. In the modern age, especially after Anita Loos 
told us that gentlemen prefer blonds, the blond has been rehabili- 
tated. Some writers even speak of a blond or brunette disposition, 
seeing the physical trait as a sign of the psychological nature of 
human beings. You will recall the hunchback of Richard III, an 
example of the formerly widely accepted idea that outward physi- 
cal deformity was a clear sign of an inner twisted soul. You may 
see how important physical traits are in popular drama if you will 
note the time and attention that Hollywood pays to ideal measure- 
ments of the human figure, especially the female figure. Physical 
traits include all of the visual aspects of a character—size, height, 
coloring, mannerisms of movement, facial features, costume, and 
even by extension the quality and tone of the voice. Some of these 
physical traits, you will see, are thought of as permanent traits of 
the character, others, such as dress, are acquired traits. All of 
them, however, when employed by an author or an actor, are char- 
acterizing. Their uses through the ages are so numerous and varied 
in drama that I cannot here attempt even to catalogue them.® 

The third category of character traits is even more complex and 
varied. It is the category of bent or disposition. We often say of a 
human being “he was born mean,” or “he was born with a happy 
disposition.” Actually, so modern psychologists assure us, human 
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bent or disposition is largely acquired in infancy and childhood. 
Nevertheless, we consider it a composite of basic distinguishing 
qualities inherent in the individual from birth. Iago was born evil; 
Falstaff was born with a humorous disposition; Hamlet was born 
introspective—if we may speak in this metaphorical manner of 
characters in a play who have no actual birth, no actual coming 
into this world, as human beings have. It can readily be seen 
that traits of bent or disposition are basic qualifications in the 
separations of sympathetic and unsympathetic, good and evil char- 
acters. Sometimes, and very frequently in popular literature, bent 
or disposition is attenuated to mere attitude. This attenuation is fre- 
quently all that is needed for a comic character. Recall the peren- 
nial old maid, the absent-minded professor, the braggart soldier, 
the miser, the conventional depiction of the grasping capitalist, the 
equally conventional picture of the exploited worker, and you will 
easily recognize bent or disposition attenuated to attitude in their 
depictions. Sometimes it is further attenuated to acquired attitude 
conditioned by status or profession, of which some in the list al- 
ready given are examples. Bent or disposition may be further at- 
tenuated to a mere attribute of luckiness or unluckiness, and the 
like. Often in detective stories it is an attribute of a certain kind 
of skill. These examples will have to suffice and will serve to show 
that characterization on this level is a kind of characterization by 
classification. Though the range of possible classifications is poten- 
tially very wide, in each age a relatively few conventional classi- 
fications attain popularity and hold the stage. When these become 
outmoded and are replaced by newer classifications, the resulting 
characters seem quite modern and original.® 

A yet more complex and more highly formal category of char- 
acter results from characterization by traits of feeling, emotion, 
passion. This is a more highly formal level because emotion can 
result directly in action. We readily recognize feelings and emo- 
tions as driving forces in human action and equally readily recog- 
nize the emotional makeup or emotional pattern as a distinctive 
attribute of a human being’s personality. Sometimes in a human 
being and in a fictional character as well the emotional needs and 
drives of the character may be epitomized as his desires, what he 
wants most, what he is by his feelings forced to try to get. Traits 
of emotion and passion may serve to render serious or comic char- 
acterizations. Not all characters in drama are characterized in 
terms of intense passion; nor is it necessary that they should be. 
In some characters the traits of passion enter hardly or not at all; 
in others it is attenuated to mere vague feeling or slight reactions 
to other characters. Passion has its moral valuation, though the 
valuation may change from culture to culture. A desire for revenge, 
for example, among the Elizabethans was viewed differently from 
our present attitude. Sexual passion as a device in characterization 
has undergone considerable change along with our changing con- 
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ceptions of the relationships of men and women. With the Greek 
dramatists it was dominantly a ludicrous passion; with Shakespeare 
and especially with Racine we see it utilized in serious characteri- 
zations. 

Passion epitomized as desire may, if not immediately gratified, 
lead to deliberation, the fifth category of character traits. Delibera- 
tion may take either one or both of two forms: It may be expedient 
deliberation about ways and means, or it may be ethical delibera- 
tion, about right and wrong. The latter kind, ethical deliberation, 
occurs only in serious drama, for when the ethical aspect of a desire 
or a potential action is considered the character making such a de- 
liberation thereby becomes serious. On the other hand, a wide vari- 
ety of expedient deliberations may be found in comedy and comic 
characterizations. Even pseudo-ethical deliberations may be used 
in comedy. Witness Falstaff’s famous deliberation on honor. Signi- 
ficant ethical deliberation represents a very high level of char- 
acterization found only in great tragedy. Its employment as a device 
of characterization renders man in one of the highest aspects of 
human character, the intellectual, an aspect that distinguishes him 
from all other animals. 

Deliberation leads to decision, to choice, the highest level of 
characterization and the final category of character traits. Decision 
is the highest level, for it is that point at which all of the qualifica- 
tions, the qualifying traits, of character become, as it were, action. 
In a good characterization an exercise of the will is conditioned and 
motivated by all of the lesser character traits. These traits of bent 
or attitude, emotion, and deliberation determine the kinds of choices 
the character will make; and choice is the most highly character- 
izing, the most completely differentiating of all of the aspects of 
character. Like deliberation, choice may be either expedient or 
ethical or both. Ethical choice makes the resultant action serious; 
hence is found only in serious drama. Expedient choice is found 
in both serious and comic drama. Choice may eventuate in change 
of attitude, in words, or in physical deeds. It may eventuate in all 
of these. Frequently only that eventuation in physical deeds is 
called action; but this is wrong. In drama any exercise of the will, 
however it eventuates, is action. And this exercise of the will, this 
deliberate choice or failure to choose is the most complete dif- 
ferentiation of agent from agent that a dramatist can employ. 

This quick summary of the hierarchy of character traits should 
serve to reveal that character in drama is a deliberately made thing, 
an artificial thing made through the artifice of the playwright and 
the actor. It is not the same as personality in life, though both 
playwright and actor often strive deliberately to make character 
in drama seem exactly like personality in life. Herein lies an im- 
portant aspect of Pirandello’s representation of man. Through 
modern science, especially psychology and anthropology, through 
modern philosophies, such as the philosophy of Bergson, and espe- 


cially through the modern naturalistic theory of art Pirandello came 
to see that man in life represents a variety of roles, including the 
role of himself as he sees himelf and the roles that his fellow men 
thrust upon him. Moreover, he had come to see that human per- 
sonality, made up of these various roles, is in a constant state of 
change. It will help us better to understand Pirandello’s point of 
view and to grasp one of his constant concerns in characterization 
if we contrast character in drama with personality in life. Allow 
me in this contrast to restrict the term character to drama and fic- 
tion, to the made thing, and the term personality to living man. We 
sometimes use the word character to apply to living human beings 
much as we use it in drama as, for example, when we say of some 
eccentric fellow “that man is a character.” When we say, on the 
other hand, he is a man of high character, we are using the word 
character to evaluate personality. 

The term persona, from which we derive personality, is a Greek 
word employed originally to mean a mask, such as was used in the 
Etruscan farces. Apparently this mask had in its mouthpiece a 
kind of megaphone through which the actor wearing the mask 
spoke, hence the derivation of the term “persona” from “person- 
are,” which means literally to sound through. By metonymic change 
“persona” referred, almost from its origin, not entirely to the vocal 
aspect but rather more fully to the visual aspect of the mask. In 
transition the word changed in reference to the sounding voice, to 
designate the appearance of the mask worn, and finally to a gen- 
eral term which signified the character portrayed. 

Though some philologists object to this derivation of the term, 
we are on surer grounds when we come to the Latin usage by such 
writers as Cicero. In his writing the term is employed with four 
slightly different but connected meanings. In his usage Persona 
means, first, as one appears to others but not as one really is. Sec- 
ondly, it means the part some one, a philosopher or statesman, plays 
in life. Third, it was used to designate an assemblage of personal 
qualities which fitted a man for his particular work in life. Fourth, 
it designated a certain distinction and dignity, as, for example, a 
style in writing. The church Fathers borrowed the Latin usage and 
employed in certain of their writings the term to designate the 
Trinity. By the third century the term had become widely used 
in the plural to designate the three persons in the Trinity. Long 
speculations and discussion over the question whether God would 
have to abandon two roles in assuming a third role of Trinity led 
to the identification of persona with substance rather than with 
appearance. Therein lies the modern basis of our usage to desig- 
nate the inner reality of a human being by the term personality. 
On the basis of this theological usage Boethius could thus define 
persona: “Persona est substantia individua rationalis naturae.” 
Thus Boethius takes the substantial nature of person for granted 
and distinguishes it with the attribute of rationality. He was fol- 
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lowed by a long line of later philosophers. Thus John Locke, com- 
ing after the great changes in scientific thinking, still defines a per- 
son as follows: 


“a thinking, intelligent being, that has reason and re- 
flection and can consider self as itself.” 


Though Locke here emphasizes intelligence, he even more than 
Leibnitz stressed the element of self consciousness as the central 
attribute of personality.’ Time will not permit us to follow the 
ramifications of changing meaning in the term which led to the 
idealization of the conception of personality found in Romanticism 
and the romantic philosophy. Thus Kant could say in his Critique 
of Practical Reason: 


“Everything in creation, except one thing, is subject to the 
power of man, and can be used by man as a means to an 
end; but man himself, man the rational creature, is an end 
in himself. He is the subject of moral law and is sacred by 
virtue of the autonomy of his individual freedom. " 


This idealization of personality accounts for the emphasis placed 
upon character by romantic critics, such as Goethe, Coleridge, and 
their host of later followers. You have but to recall the approach 
to Shakespeare and the emphasis of romantic critics from Cole- 
ridge to Bradley to see the way in which this conception of per- 
sonality with its attendant stress upon character in drama underlies 
the modern misconception that character and not plot is the chief 
part of drama. 

Against this romantic conception of a sacred and ego-centered 
rational personality the naturalists of the late nineteenth century 
rebelled. The naturalistic conception of man and the naturalistic 
philosophy of art are both directly derived from the naturalists’ 
reliance upon the new discoveries and hypotheses of biological sci- 
ence, represented by Darwin and his followers. The hypotheses of 
biological science, and especially the hypothesis that the physical 
nature of animate species is rigidly determined by a process of 
mutation strictly controlled by heredity and environment, an 
hypothesis seemingly irrefutably confirmed by Darwin, was applied 
to sociological phenomena. Out of this application arose modern 
sociology, modern psychology, the deterministic philosophy, and 
naturalism in art. Taine and Zola in France were, as you know, 
among the first to apply the new scientific principles to art and 
literature. It was Zola who gave the name naturalism to this new 
aesthetics. According to this naturalistic aesthetic and its underly- 
ing deterministic philosophy man and his personality are as rigidly 
determined by heredity and environment as are the physical struc- 
tures of animate material objects. The romantic conception of a 
sacred personality, ego-centered, with a self-originating will is, 
according to the naturalist, a delusion; hence man’s independent 


choices are likewise delusions. Man in all the aspects of his per- 
sonality is rigidly determined by his genes and by his environment. 
In the strict sense therefore man cannot be held morally account- 
able for his actions. Basically he is merely a higher animal more 
complexly conditioned and with a more complexly developed nerv- 
ous system than those of other animals. We shall return to natural- 
ism, its influence upon drama, and its effects upon Pirandello 
presently. Let us now proceed with the brief contrast of personality 
and character. 

A personality is an indefinite quantum of traits which is subject 
to constant flux, change, and growth from the birth of the individual 
in the world to his death. A character, on the other hand is a fixed 
and definite quantum of traits which, though it may be inter- 
preted with slight differences from age to age and actor to actor, is 
nevertheless in its essentials forever fixed. In so far as character is 
fixed and definite, its actions can be determined in a way that is 
not strictly true of a personality. A character is shaped and de- 
termined towards a given end; that is, the character is what it is 
because of its function in a specific kind of action. A playwright 
assigns qualities and traits to a character in a play in order to make 
probable the actions which he must perform in the play and the 
words which he must say. The function of the character in the 
whole action determines the traits and characteristics which he 
must have. No human being is so teleologically determined. In the 
beginning of a human personality the totality of his life cannot be 
known in the way in which a playwright knows the totality of 
action which a character must perform in a play. In life person- 
ality precedes and determines actions; whereas in drama action, 
as it were, precedes and determines the form of the character. As 
an illustration of this, let us assume that when Shakespeare sat 
down to revise the old Kydian Hamlet he had said to himself: ‘This 
is old-fashioned, outdated drama. I can’t really make a tragedy 
that will appeal to contemporary audiences out of it. I know what 
T’ll do. I’ll write a comic burlesque of the whole revenge tragedy 
type.” What would have hapened to the characterization of Prince 
Hamlet in such a rendering? 

Characters in drama are limited in yet another way that is not 
usually true of human personalities. They have only a single age 
and a brief moment upon the stage. Hamlet has no youth (except 
for the one brief moment in the Graveyard when he recalls riding 
upon the back of Yorick) and no old age. Lear has no youth and 
no middle-age, only old age. Macbeth has no youth and no old age, 
only middle-age. Othello has maturity but hardly any youth and 
no old age. A full, human personality changes from infancy to old 
age. 

A human personality changes in yet another way. Assume that 
two close friends with compatible personalities were conversing in- 
timately together. Now assume that a third individual with a per- 


sonality antagonistic of each of these two enters. You can readily 
imagine various adjustments that occur within the personalities of 
the three individuals in such situations. A human personality has 
the power of constantly changing adjustments to other personali- 
ties; hence we can say that, chameleon like, it changes coloring with 
each personality with whom it comes into contact. The personality 
response of a character to other characters is, however, forever 
fixed. The reactions of Hamlet to Polonius cannot change. 
Human personalities subtly shift and adjust according to the 
roles an individual is called upon to assume. A man as husband 
and father in a household exhibits a somewhat different personality 
than that which he assumes as the head of a big business, or as a 
good club member among congenial club mates, or as a leading citi- 
zen participating in an important town meeting. Moreover, the 
personality of father as each of the children sees him differs from 
the personality of husband as the wife sees him. If he begins to play 
the role of big-business leader to his wife and children in the in- 
timacy of his home, he becomes ludicrous and if he persists in such 
an incongruous confusion of his roles, he may well end upon a psy- 
chiatrist’s couch or even in an institution. Sanity consists in being 
able to discriminate among the various roles we are called upon to 
play and in playing them properly at the appropriate times.’ There 
is really no such complexity of roles required of any character in 
drama, though Pirandello and other modern dramatists, cognizant 
of this complexity in life, have tried to give a slight similarity to 
certain of their characters. In drama, however, a character is more 
restricted in both feeling and in function than is a personality. 
Usually a character is made up of one or a few dominant emotions 
or passions and has a singleness of purpose not allowed to man. 
These differences between character and personality are usually 
unknown to audiences. Indeed, the aim of the playwright and the 
actor is often to obscure or hide them altogether. Likewise they 
are frequently obscured in critical writings because of the assump- 
tion that art and nature, art and life are essentially the same. 
Naturalism reiterated this ancient fallacy, holding that a play 
should be a mere tranche de vie, a mere slice of life scientifically 
observed and objectively set down. Plot, usually thought of in the 
late nineteenth century as the contrivances of the well-made play, 
must be dispensed with and in its place a mere chronological order- 
ing of the incidents must be subordinated to the chief thing, char- 
acter.” A play should be neither a comedy nor a tragedy but, like 
life, a mingling of both. Other concomitant ideas of naturalistic 
art, resulting from the more or less general acceptance of determin- 
istic philosophy, included an emphasis upon meticulous observation 
and faithful rendering of objective details of environment, a pref- 
erence for characters from humble life and even from degraded 
social status, a consequent deep concern ahout social conditions and 
social problems and a tendency to embrace the kindred Marxian 


doctrine of social determinism and dialectical materialism, and, to 
end this catalogue, a preference for common speech, idiomatic, and 
even dialectical expression. Much as naturalism owed to roman- 
ticism, the naturalists were nevertheless often violently anti- 
romantic and staunchly anti-theatrical. They were especially op- 
posed to the theatrical conventions, patterns, and devices exempli- 
fied in the Scribean well-made plays, that whole complex of drama- 
tic conventions which Shaw called ‘“Sardoodledom.” 

Pirandello began his career as a writer in the Italian school of 
naturalism known as “Verism,” which, though it differed some- 
what from northern naturalism owed its essential tenets to much 
the same cluster of scientific and philosophic ideas. But even in his 
naturalistic period he was attracted away from complete preoccupa- 
tion with the external and objective aspects of reality towards the 
inner nature of man. As early as 1904, in his novel, Mattia Pascal, 
in which an unhappy husband pretends to drown himself and as- 
sumes a new personality only to find that the new personality 
eventually becomes as burdensome as the old, this concern with 
the inner nature of personality manifests itself. Under the impetus 
of this interest he finally became identified with the new school of 
the “Grotesque,” initiated by Chiarelli and allied to French “sym- 
bolism” and German “Expressionism.” Perhaps, as Domenico Vit- 
torini says in his The Drama of Luigi Pirandello, his first play un- 
mistakably to show the influence of the grotesque is Cap and Bells, 
which appeared in 1915.'° In that play a ludicrously ugly old man 
is completely adjusted to marriage with a pretty young woman 
who is deceiving him with his wealthy and influential employer. 
So long as this situation is not generally known, the ugly Ciampa 
can continue to play his role and wear his mask of husband before 
the public. But the jealous wife of the employer, Donna Beatrice, 
insists upon exposing it by having her husband arrested in the home 
of his mistress and thereby brings near ruin to both husbands. In 
the end Ciampa insists that the only way to save the situation and 
allow him to resume his mask and former role in society is for the 
wife to pretend insanity and enter an institution. Though this play 
is still strongly naturalistic, in it is the familiar Pirandello con- 
cern with personality as the role or roles which human beings play 
in life and also the idea that insanity itself may be merely another 
kind of role. 

Such an idea appears even more prominently in his famous play, 
Henry IV (1922), in which a young man on his way to a masquer- 
ade ball suffers an injury at the hands of a jealous rival that renders 
him temporarily unbalanced. In his unbalanced condition he im- 
agines that he is Henry IV, Emperor of Germany, humiliated by 
Pope Gregory VII. His family humor his illusion and hire attend- 
ants to play the roles of confidential friends and retainers. Henry’s 
sister, suspecting his ruse, on her death bed exacts a promise from 
her son to have his uncle examined by an alienist. With the alienist 


come the rival, the woman whom Henry loved, and her daughter 
to Henry’s “castle,” dressed in a manner to befit his mad illusion. 
The alienist plans to shock Henry into a realization of the passage 
of time by confronting him with both mother and daughter at the 
propitious moment. In that moment Henry stabs his old rival and 
as a consequence, though he has been entirely sane for some time, 
must now go on to the end of his life pretending insanity. This 
situation gives Pirandello opportunities to present dramatically 
some favorite ideas about the nature of sanity and insanity, about 
the enigma of personality, about the nature of reality, and about 
time. The ideas of personality and the illusion of reality likewise 
appear in two other plays that belong to the year 1922; namely, in 
Right You Are if You Think You Are and in Naked, but are by no 
means restricted to these plays. 

Perhaps Pirandello’s most famous play and best known repre- 
sentation of these ideas is Six Characters in Search of An Author, 
produced in 1921. Actually among the characters there are seven, 
including six members of a family and Madame Pace, the brothel 
keeper. The paradoxically ludicrous situation of these six discard- 
ed characters interrupting a rehearsal and demanding to be heard 
and the grotesquely sordid but fragmentary story of their lives 
which they insist upon telling would be entirely comic if Pirandello 
did not with considerable artistry and skill make us glimpse in 
the telling the sufferings of these characters in their complicated 
relationships. That this inextricable mingling of the grotesque and 
the sad, the humorous and the tragic, was an important part of 
Pirandello’s vision of life we know not only from his plays but also 
from his impressive treatise entitled Humor (Umorismo) published 
in 1908. 

Let us briefly review some of the comic aspects of the play. To 
begin, the paradoxical idea that characters have an independent 
existence apart from the author who conceives them, can come 
upon a stage of their own volition, interrupt a rehearsal, demand 
to act out their fragmentary story, and argue with live human 
beings the nature of personality and existence is a magnificently 
comic paradox akin in degree to, say, the comic paradox of Aris- 
tophanes in Lysistrata that sex starvation may make men stop fight- 
ing and end a war. But Pirandello was not an Aristophanes nor a 
Moliére. Even the characters in their traits are from one aspect 
comic. The over-intellectual husband whose warped sense of in- 
tegrity perhaps partially motivated his handing over of his meek 
and peasant-like wife to a supposedly more congenial soul mate, 
the husband’s secretary, but who afterwards could not make a clean 
break away but hovers over the new family like a mother-hen over 
a brood of goslings, is certainly in large part comic. With all of his 
assumed dignity, sensitivity, and constant philosophizing, this in- 
tellectual, forced by the common call of lower animal nature, must 
resort to a brothel. The elder son of the mother and the first hus- 


band is surely in his absurd and supercilious disdain of the mother 
and her second family entirely comic, even absurd. The elder 
daughter, with all of her loathing of the actions that fate has 
thrust upon her, is nevertheless absurdly shrill in her desires to 
tell her story and to bring remorse to the father. Even the mother, 
pathetic as she is made, has a large admixture of absurdity in her 
character, especially in her relations to the elder son. The perplexi- 
ties and exasperations of the Manager and his constant frustrations 
by the “Characters” are wholly ludicrous, entirely laughable, 
though they give rise to serious arguments about such things as 
personality and the nature of reality. In the same way, the contrasts 
between stage conventions and the real, such as is represented, for 
example, in the scene in which the actors attempt to portray the 
“Characters,” is also fully comic, though again it is a loaded device 
whereby Pirandello comments upon the differences between art and 
reality and takes satiric thrusts at the romantic concoctions seem- 
ingly preferred by audiences. Even the absurd deaths of the two 
children among the Characters is lacking in the genuine seriousness 
of death and seem largely incidents contrived to give the Charac- 
ters something to talk and be sad about. Certainly they could not 
have been genuine deaths as we know death, for here these chil- 
dren are again, ready to re-enact their stories. The very device 
that Pirandello uses of having the Manager constantly question the 
Characters’ assertions that they are characters serves to give a 
comic twist to the whole. Madame Pace and her dialect are, in the 
original Italian especially, wholly comic. Time does not permit a 
fuller catalogue of the comic elements and devices scattered 
throughout this play. We must now turn to some of the ideas in 
it, ideas which are frequently in themselves paradoxically absurd, 
yet significant in relation to Pirandello’s conceptions of reality and 
personality. 

I have already mentioned the idea of characters created by an 
author having an independent existence and a life apart from the 
imagination that gave them shape. That there is an element of 
truth in this contention will be recognized if we reflect for a moment 
upon the existence and persistence of a Hamlet, a Falstaff, a Romeo, 
a Medea, and a Clytemnestra. The Father asserts that a character 
such as he is has more reality in that he has definiteness and per- 
manence than has a living personality which is constantly chang- 
ing. As the Father says: 


The Father (with dignity, but not offended): A charac- 
ter, sir, may always ask a man who he is. Because a char- 
acter has really a life of his own, marked with especial 
characteristics; for which reason he is always “somebody.” 
But a man—lI’m not speaking of you now—may very well 
be “nobody.” 

The Manager: Yes, but you are asking these questions of 
me, the boss, the manager! Do you understand? 


— 


The Father: But only in order to know if you, as you 
really are now, see yourslf as you once were with all the 
illusions that were yours then, with all the things both in- 
side and outside of you as they seemed to you—as they 
were then indeed for you. Well, sir, if you think of all those 
illusions that mean nothing to you now, all of those things 
that don’t even seem to you to exist any mors, while once 
they were for you, don’t you feel that. . . the very earth 
under your feet is sinking away from you when you re- 
flect that this you as you feel it today—all this present 
reality of yours—is fated to seem a mere illusion to you 
tomorrow? 


I have quoted this passage from the third act in its entirety be- 
cause I think you will recognize the semantic shifts in words so 
characteristic of Pirandello in his enigmatic treatments of per- 
sonality and reality. A character is further a “somebody” in the 
Father’s terms because it is the embodiment and epitome of one 
supreme passion. Yet the Father recognizes the multiplicity in 
character when he insists that his whole being must not be judged 
in terms of that one aspect of his character uppermost in his conduct 
in the brothel. He recognizes that there is himself as he sees him- 
self and himself as the daughter sees him. Through this and a vari- 
ety of other characters in other plays Pirandello advanced the idea 
of complex and changing character and raised the question of the 
centrality of the ego amidst such constant flux. 

Yet another important idea is the conception of reality and illu- 
sion, to which is related also some of the statements in this play 
about art and drama. The conception that reality as we perceive it 
is a kind of illusion is certainly as old as Plato’s famous meta- 
phorical symbol of the cave in his Phaedrus. It was reinforced in 
the Lockean philosophy of the late seventeenth century. On the 
basis of the science of Galelio and Newton, Locke posited a material 
universe of solid objects existing in mathematical space and time. 
These objects in their essential essence, however, were not per- 
ceivable to the sense organs of man. We may, for purpose of un- 
derstanding, analogize that conception of matter as motion to our 
conception of matter as composed of atoms not directly perceptible 
to our sight, touch, taste, smell, or hearing. When any of the objects 
of the irrefutable material universe impinged upon the conscious- 
ness of man, according to Locke and other philosophers of his age, 
we then saw or apprehended through one of the senses that object, 
not as it actually is within mathematical space and time, but as 
illusion. Our sense perception of the material universe is, then, 
according to Locke and other philosophers, an illusion of the actual 
reality that makes up this material universe. Thus the ancient 
doctrine of reality as an illusion is brought once again centrally 
within man’s conception and this time is based upon seemingly 
irrefutable scientific evidence. Pirandello through his training in 


philosophy at the University of Bonn was well aware of this philo- 

sophic doctrine of reality, and especially conversant with its later 
development and extension in the idealistic philosophy of Kant 
and Hegel. You can readily understand, as did Pirandello, that in 
our world of illusion the nature and characteristics of what we 
uncerstand as reality hinge upon the nature of the perceiver; hence 
Pirandello examines in play after play the ancient question: “What 
is Man?” 

I have attempted by my previous discussion to throw some light 
upon the answers which Pirandello tried to give to this question. 
Though the answers are repeated and reiterated in play after play, 
they did grow and develop as Pirandello’s thinking changed. We 
have no time here to examine that development but in conclusion 
I will state certain prominent aspects of Pirandello’s conception of 
man. Man is born into this world as man, rather than as a plant 
or a beast, by mere chance. His conscious will has no power over 
his coming hither or his going hence. With plant and beast he 
shares the essential characteristic of instinct but the very nature of 
his instinct gives rise to the development of intellect. Intellect will 
not let man live in joyous abandonment to instinct such as it allows 
plants and animals. But instinct continuously asserts itself in man’s 
passions and intellect causes man to feel a sense of guilt in yielding 
to passions. Man has of himself a painfully limited knowledge, 
which in most men extends only or largely to their material aspects, 
their bodies, their worldly possessions, their social relations. The 
personality of man is not only “immobilized” in his self conception, 
it is also immobilized in the conception of him which each of his 
friends and acquaintances has of him. Man as personality is there- 
fore complex and is subject to constant changes. In like manner 
his emotions and feelings become set and conventionalized in molds 
that tragically dwarf human sentiment. Deep within man there are 
desires, needs, and emotions that he hardly dares express to him- 
self and when these become evident, a consequent sense of guilt 
inevitably follows. Though we grow up with a belief that we are 
one and individual, life proves to the intellectual man that this 
belief is not true. Nevertheless, closed within our subjectivism, we 
interpret the acts of others in our own terms and our own words. 
This subjective isolation leaves us no direct contact with the con- 
sciousness of others. This creature of instinct and intellect cannot 
live in harmony with a serene nature, for nature is neither serene 
nor always friendly. It is all too often “red in tooth and claw,” 
man’s destroyer as well as man’s nurterer. Even man’s modern 
civilization built by a compulsive drive is merely a device by which 
he attempts to escape his torment of intellect. Man as instinct at- 
tempting through intellect to transcend bodily wants and emotional 
demands reminds us of Plato’s psychology of the soul, but for Plato 
man could attain salvation through intellect reigning supreme over 
will. But for Pirandello the drama often begins when instinct has 


lost its youthful and impetuous drive under the cold, dissecting 
analysis of intellect; hence in many of his characters only reason, 
such as it is, dominates. In character after character this reason 
is rendered as a perplexed state of mind, which, as in the case of 
Hamlet, corrodes the will. Yet will there is in these characters, 
limited as it may be, otherwise they could not act. Through intel- 
lect and will man sometimes attains a vision of lofty reality. As one 
of the characters says in Each in His Own Way: “We have all seen, 
in certain moments, appear and kindle within us a light that seems 
to emanate from the skies—which permits us to gaze into the most 
profound depths of our souls and gives us the infinite joy of feeling 
ourselves lost in a moment of eternity—eternal without it.” Some- 
where deep within man, then, there is a soul capable of visioning 
higher reality. It is this vision that in large measure tempers the 
pessimism of Pirandello. We might well call him, as Vittorini does, 
a disillusioned idealist. 

That “dissolution of the ego,’ which Krutch, Adriano Tilgher, 
and others find the distinctive contribution of Pirandello to modern 
drama is, then, on closer inspection, somewhat like reality to certain 
Pirandellean characters, something of an illusion. The ego does 
not disappear in Pirandello’s characters; it grows more complex, 
taking on some of the aspects of change which we find in human 
personality. In that change the character is constantly asking who 
am I but he is always sure there is an I, different as the I of today 
is from the previous I’s which he has known. Moreover, the I in 
various characters has bent or attitude, passion and desire, de- 
liberation, and expedient decision; hence Pirandello’s characters 
act, suffer, and react. 

Yet, despite their suffering and their pathos, Pirandello refuses 
to make his characters tragic protagonists or outright comic figures. 
As a result, his plays are neither genuine comedies nor complete 
tragedies; they are, rather, a mingling of the two forms. This sad- 
ness in mirth and mirth in sadness was, Pirandello, believed the 
condition of life itself. The ancient fallacy that held art and nature, 
art and life, to be the same thing, reinforced by modern naturalism, 
accounts for this failure in no small measure, a failure which Pir- 
andello shares with other modern dramatists. But the failure goes 
deeper than a mere confusion of art and nature and is, I believe, 
ultimately based upon Pirandello’s conception of man. That con- 
ception, as I have tried to indicate, is ambivalent. Pirandello could 
not see man as consistently significant or noble enough for sustained 
tragedy, nor ludicrous enough for pure comedy. Man is for him 
indeed common man, all too common. We might conclude by say- 
ing that man for Pirandello is a human animal with a proletarian 
soul. 
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FOOTNOTES 


Pirandello and The Nature of Man 

1 (Ithaca, New York: Cornell University Press, c1953.) Krutch’s 
book is, as he himself indicates in his “Foreword,” an argument to 
a thesis. He is concerned with defining “modernism” by exploring 
and exposing an aspect, the nihilism or denying spirit, which char- 
acterizes it most specifically in the author’s opinion. In a sense 
these lectures are a continuation of Krutch’s earlier The Modern 
Temper, first published in 1929 by Harcourt, Brace and Company, 
and recently reissued in their paper-back “Harvest Books”’ series. 
Since Krutch is propounding only one specific interpretation of 
“Modernism” in his discussion of modern playwrights, it is not 
surprising that other aspects, sometimes contradictory aspects, of 
their works should not appear in his discussion. 


*P. 77. Krutch’s argument that Pirandello represents in drama 

. the denial that the persistent and more or less consistent 
character or personality which we attribute to each individual 
human being, and especially to ourselves, exists at all’ must not 
be construed as Pirandello’s total contribution to the depiction of 
the nature of man. That this “dissolution of the ego” is to be found 
in many Pirandello plays is unquestionable; yet what a paradox 
Pirandello, who delights in paradoxes, made of this! Take as an 
example the play to be produced, Six Characters in Search of An 
Author, of which this lecture is a kind of prologue. In that play 
seven, not six, characters of their own volition come upon a stage 
and insist upon acting out their life stories. There is in all drama 
no more complete exhibition of the centrality of ego as will. If by 
ego is meant (1) the consciousness of one’s self as an entity, (2) 
“the self-assertive and self-preserving tendency, as distinguished 
from the libido, and (3) volition or will as the highest manifestation 
of ego, how could a dramatist more forcefully and more powerfully 
demonstrate the supremacy and persistence of ego than by having 
characters, so to speak, generate themselves? In this play the seven 
characters quite independently of the author who originally con- 
ceived them, bring themselves into being and argue with “living” 
human beings not in the context of their original lives nor in the 
context of their original organic actions. They are capable of con- 
ducting an argument and getting the better of that argument about 
matters for which they were not initially conceived. In this play, 
then, Pirandello is presenting an argument for the persistence of 
personality which Krutch in his concentration upon the “dissolu- 
tion of the ego” overlooks or rather does not find pertinent to the 
thesis which he is expounding. It must, therefore, be inferred that 
Pirandello’s contributions to a conception of the nature of man goes 
beyond the nihilism represented in this one aspect of his charac- 
terization. 


. 


3 What is here said of character and characterization is taken 
from a chapter of an extended study, “Character in Drama,” upon 
which I have been engaged for a number of years. Some parts of 
that work have been issued to former students in mimeographed 
form. 


* The six categories of character traits enumerated in the follow- 
ing discussion are hierarchical. In the construction of character they 
have a matter-form relationship; hence they have a material and a 
formal causal relation. They correspond roughly to the six parts 
(plot, character, thought, diction, music, spectacle) of a play as a 
whole but only roughly. For example, the biological and the physi- 
cal traits are rendered in spectacle; attitude, emotion, and delibera- 
tion require diction and thought; decision is rendered in action. 


°In the extended study, “Character in Drama,” I have collected 
and analyzed a far wider range of physical traits, as well as traits 
belonging to other categories. In this discussion I am concerned 
with a distinction between personality and character and have 
therefore limited the illustration of characterization to the briefest 
possible summary. The distinction between character as a made 
thing and personality in a living human being is necessary to under- 
stand what Pirandello was attempting to do in his characterizations 
and to clarify his contributions to a conception of man. 


6 Dr. Willard Welsh in his unpublished doctoral dissertation on 
the characterization of the protagonist in serious American drama 
from approximately 1870 to 1920, presented at Stanford University, 
has shown that even in depicting serious characters American 
dramatists have relied chiefly on traits that belong to the biological, 
physical, and attitude or bent categories; that such deliberation as 
does occur in these plays tends usually to be merely expedient 
deliberation; and that truly moral deliberation and choice are large- 
ly absent. It is not surprising, therefore, that the majority of these 
plays tend towards melodrama in form. 


7A more extended, though still concise, summary of the use of 
the term personality may be found in Gordon W. Allport, Per- 
sonality: A Psychological Interpretation (New York: Henry Holt 
and Company, c1937). See also Adolf Trendelenburg, Contributions 
to The History of The Word Persona (Chicago: Open Court Pub- 
lishing Company, 1910); Alfred E. Briggs, The Concept of Per- 
sonality (Los Angeles: University of Southern California Press, 
1935), primarily concerned with the term in the legal sense; Ralph 
Linton, The Cultural Background of Personality (New York: Ap- 
pletion-Century-Crofts, Inc., c1945), an anthropological interpreta- 
tion; Clyde Kluckhorn and Henry A. Murray, Personality in Nature, 
Society, and Culture (New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1948). There is, 
of course, a very extensive literature in the fields of psychology, 
sociology, and cultural anthropology dealing with personality. So 
far as I am aware no previous attempt has been made to differ- 
entiate clearly between character and personality. Most literary 
studies tacitly assume the terms to be synonymous, thereby intro- 
ducing a considerable confusion into the discussion of character. 
In the case of Shakespearean criticism this confusion has been 
noted by Levin L. Schiicking and E. E. Stoll in their various studies. 


®* See Ralph Linton, The Cultural Background of Personality, for 
a fuller analysis of the roles which a culture and a society impose 
upon an individual. 


®For an admirable setting forth in English of the naturalistic 
theory of drama see John Galsworthy, “Some Platitudes concern- 


ing The Drama,” published in his The Inn of Tranquility and Other 
Essays. 


10T am under considerable indebtedness to Vittorini’s excellent 
study, published by the University of Pennsylvania Press in 1935. 
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Che Dramatic Philosophy 
Of Jean-Paul Sartre” 


By Tue Rev. Fr. MartTIn JARRETT-KERR 


[= this title, because not only is Sartre a philosophical drama- 
tist, but he is also a dramatic philosopher. I mean, that when he 
philosophizes he dramatizes his philosophical concepts. You cannot 
fully understand his philosophical drama unless you have an inkling 
of his dramatic philosophy. That is why when “existentialism” 
was all the rage in France (and elsewhere) about eleven years ago, 
but of course nobody had read L’Etre et le Néant, it was possible 
to get such a totally wrong idea of what Sartre was trying to do. 
(You will remember the story he himself tells of the young woman 
who utters a rude word and then exclaims “Ah, je crois que je 
deviens existentialiste.”) I must start, therefore, with the briefest 
account of his philosophical system, for the sake of those unfamiliar 
with it. 
I 
Descartes said “Cogito, ergo sum” (I think, therefore I am.) 
Sartre says “Vomeo, ergo sum” (I retch, therefore I am.) You 
would be surprised how seriously he takes this starting point of 
his philosophy. It was first expressed, of course, in the early novel, 
La Nausée, in which Antoine Roquentin experiences nausea in the 
Park, as he sits and envies the existence of tree roots; how solid 
they are, how “there,” not responsible for themselves, not having 
to do anything about it, unable to be anything but tree roots, just 
complete, “en-soi” (in itself). By contrast, here is poor Man (An- 
toine or anyone else): incomplete, full of projects and designs 
(none of which can be fulfilled), embarrassed with the awful in- 
cumbrance of freedom. No wonder man vomits at the thought of his 
own existence. For with everything else in nature, the essence of 
things precedes their existence; as the essence of a chair precedes 
the existence of it, since the carpenter has to have an idea of what 
he is going to make (essence of chair) before he can give that 
essence existence. But man is not made (since the idea of the Crea- 
tor of Freedom is self-contradictory); therefore man, alone, exists 
before he can question himself about his essence. Man is free be- 
cause he must make his own life, because he is unfinished and 
always will be. And it is in the experience of nausea or disgust 


*A lecture delivered at Carleton College, 9 May 1957. 
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that we most fully become conscious of our condition as existent 
beings. Take, for instance, Sartre’s account of “the viscous” (pitch, 
tar, etc.). He calls it “the agony of water” because though liquid 
it moves lethargically; it is almost a solid permanence, and a stone 
dropped on its surface does not sink immediately, but in slow de- 
grees; finally, it exercises suction. If I pick up and grasp a solid 
object, such as a diamond, I possess it—the “Pour-soi” (man) ab- 
sorbs the ‘“‘En-soi’”’ (diamond) ; but the viscous reverses the terms— 
the ‘“‘Pour-soi” is suddenly “compris” (grasped); I cannot get glue 
off my hands. This condition is repulsive, hence La Nausée again.} 
And Sartre is emphatic that this is not mere metaphorical talk. Far 
from us having to understand this term, Nausea, as a metaphor 
drawn from our physiological retchings (“‘ecoeurements”), it is, on 
the contrary, on the background of this Nausea that all the con- 
crete and empirical nauseas appear (nausea when faced by bad 
meat, fresh blood, excreta, etc.) which lead to vomiting.? 


I cannot go further, at present, into the implications of this 
philosophy, for ethics as well as metaphysics. But we have to be 
aware of it when approaching Sartre’s plays. 


II 


There are, I take it, three main topics of the theatre (1) Man 
and God, (2) Man and Woman, and (3) Man and Society. Now 
it would seem that all three have been gradually eliminated from 
Sartre’s material. Sartre says that the notion of God is self-con- 
tradictory. That should eliminate the first. In spite of his interest 
in the psychology of sexual relations, Sartre has never (as I shall 
suggest) presented, in his novels or his plays, anything but a dis- 
astrous, or at least a distorted Man-Woman relationship. So that 
should eliminate the second. That leaves the third, Man and Soci- 
ety. But since Hungary, that is since Sartre’s long-delayed break 
with the Communist Party (one of those divorces, or at any rate 
legal separations, which everyone else except the husband himself 
has seen coming for years so that by the time it does come every- 
one is so bored that it’s hardly noticed); since early this year there 
would seem to be nothing in the third to talk about. However, 
Sartre has never been without topics of conversation. 


(1) 

Though Sartre believes that God is a self-contradictory concept, 
what used to be regarded as the realm of God-Man relationships 
(i.e. human freedom and destiny) is central to Sartre’s thought and 
art. Indeed, he discusses its relationship to the creative artist in a 
very revealing passage in which he refers to a novel of Francois 
Mauriac. Having analyzed a passage in Mauriac’s La Fin de la Nuit, 


1“L’Etre et le Néant,” p. 675 ff. 
2“Tbid.,” p. 404. 


Sartre concludes that Mauriac fails as a novelist because: “He has 
deliberately ignored, as most of our authors do, the fact that the 
theory of relativity can be applied in toto to the world of the novel; 
that in a true novel there is no more place than there is in the 
world of Einstein, for a privileged observer, and that in the system 
of a novel, just as in a physical system, there is no experience which 
can show us whether this system is moving or standing still. M. 
Mauriac has preferred himself. He has chosen the all-knowingness 
and omnipotence of God. But a novel is written by men for men. 
From the point of view of God, which pierces through appearances 
without stopping there, there is no novel, there is no art, since 
art lives by appearances. God is not an artist—nor is M. Mauriac.”’* 
And it is important to notice the way Sartre links his doctrine of 
freedom with the imagination. Psychological determinism, he says, 
conceives of the imagination as if it were “enmired in the world.” 
“If consciousness is a succession of determined psychical facts, it is 
entirely impossible for it ever to produce anything but the real,”— 
so that on such a view imagination must be excluded. “For a con- 
sciousness to be able to imagine, it must be able to escape from 
the world by its very nature. . . ie., it must be free. A conscious- 
ness which does not imagine would be “engulfed in the existent”; 
but “the appearance of the imaginary before consciousness permits 
the grasping of the process of turning the world into nothingness 
as its essential condition and primary structure.” 

But it is, strangely enough, through a contrast between God—the 
God who is just a self-contradiction—and man, that the nature of 
this human freedom is presented on the stage. I am thinking, of 
course, of one of Sartre’s best plays, Les Mouches. You will re- 
member the scene between Jupiter and Egisthe, when Jupiter is 
commiserating with Egisthe that he is made in his (Jupiter’s) im- 
age, and that they both have the same secret. 


Egisthe: I have no secret. 

Jupiter: Yes you have. The same as mine. The painful 
secret of God and Kings: that men are free. They are free, 
Egisthe. You know it, and they don’t. 


Egisthe is perturbed and tries to deny it; but Jupiter insists: 


Jupiter: When once freedom has exploded in the soul of 
a man, the Gods can do no more about this man. . . 


And then there is that more strenuous scene between Jupiter 

and Oreste, when Jupiter has just revealed himself in his majesty, 

and (in rather rhetorical prose) expounded his own power: 
Jupiter: See these planets which roll round in order, 


without ever bumping into each other; it is I who ordained 
their course, according to justice. . . By me the species 


2“Situations” I., Feb., 1939. 
4°The Psychology of Imagination” (L’Imaginaire), pp. 267-71. 


perpetuate themselves. I ordained that man should always 
beget a man, and that the offspring of a dog should be a 
dog. By me the soft tongue of the tides comes to lick the 
sand and then withdraws at its fixed time. . . 


And he challenges Man to fall into line. But Oreste defies him: 


Oreste: You are the king of the Gods, Jupiter, the king 
of stones and stars, the king of waves and of the sea. But 
you aren’t the king of men. (The walls come close. Jupiter 
looks tired and speaks in an ordinary voice.) 

Jupiter: Iam not your king, impudent grub? Then who 
created you? 

Oreste: You did. But you ought not to have made me 
free. 

Jupiter: I gave you your freedom so that you could serve 
me. 

Oreste: Maybe! But it has turned against you, and 
neither of us can do anything about it. 

Jupiter: There you are—another excuse. 

Oreste: I am not making excuses. 

Jupiter: Really? Well it sounds very like an excuse, this 
freedom to which you say you’re enslaved. 

Oreste: I am neither the master, nor the slave, Jupiter. 
Iam my freedom! Hardly had you created me than I ceased 
to belong to you. . .° 


And Oreste runs off at the end asserting his freedom even if it 
means that the Flies have to pursue him. 

It is a clever, bitter play, with the confident brazenness of youth; 
perhaps the best Sartre has done. (He tried something more mature 
and massive later on, Le Diable et le Bon Dieu, but I am not, I think, 
the only critic who has found it so boring that I have never man- 
aged to read it right through.) It is perhaps a little strange that 
Sartre, who is so emphatically and self-consciously atheist, should 
spend so much time talking about, picturing, or using for contrast, 
Non-Existent Gods. Even in his little book on Baudelaire he finds 
it necessary, quite irrelevantly, to insert a passage (pp. 59-61) in 
which he says that children take their parents to be gods. As they 
grow, their parents shrink, but the children try to transfer the Ab- 
solutes, Duty, Command, etc., on to a Divine Reason. Alas, there is 
no such thing—they look over their parent’s shoulders, but there is 
nothing there. So all has to be begun again from scratch; the child 
emerges suddenly into solitude and the Néant. I sometimes wonder 
whether it would be committing the forbidden “personal heresy” 
to ask whether Sartre’s French Protestant barkqvound has some- 
thing to do with it all. 


(2) 
The second great theme, Man and Woman, cannot easily be 
avoided by any considerable dramatist, though G. B. Shaw did his 


5“Les Mouches,” pp. 99 ff. 


best. Shaw tried to push it behind the curtain if it ever poked its 
nose in, or if it insisted on coming on to the stage, he nastily de- 
prived it of the slightest sexual suggestion. (Lawrence might have 
said of Shaw that he doesn’t hide his characters’ genitals; his char- 
acters haven’t any to hide.) Strangely, Sartre and Shaw come close 
here. Strangely, because Sartre is very well aware of genitals— 
sometimes it’s the only thing in his characters he and we are aware 
of. But for Sartre, sexual differentiation is a pure accident. It 
doesn’t fit into his philosophy. Of course, he discusses it. ‘Sex’ is 
one of the many evasions which ‘bad faith’ (la mauvaise foi, some- 
times translated ‘self-deception’) tries to use. But in his total 
philosophy, sex seems just to be there, gratuitous, like an ash can 
by the road in which Donald Duck can take refuge when chased 
by the monster. Sartre’s analysis of the “pour-autrui” which tries 
to achieve love and ends in sadism and masochism, is brilliant even 
in its limitations. Sexual desire, he says, tries to grasp the con- 
sciousness of the other through the body. But all I get then is the 
other’s body; and then I only possess “la dépouille” (“‘cast-offs”), 
and have in so doing deprived the other of his or her freedom. The 
essence of relationships between consciousness is not communion 
(Mitsein) but conflict.® 


I do not think it has been pointed out that in all his accounts of 
the “pour-autrui” and of “L’amour,” Sartre nowhere makes it clear 
whether he is talking about hetero-sexual or homo-sexual rela- 
tionships, and that everything he says is interchangeably applicable 
to either. This failure to discriminate between two relationships, 
between which there is a fundamental (indeed, literally a vital) 
difference, is surely strange, and points up one of the biggest de- 
ficiencies in Sartre’s system. 


Hence, of course, the absence of any really satisfactory inter- 
personal relationship in either plays or novels. For a time I thought 
Les Mains Sales was an exception. For in the early sections of the 
play (or rather, of the “flash-back” within the play to young 
Hugo’s assignment by the “Party” to spy on and shoot Hoerderer, 
the Leader) Hugo is shown happily in love with his little, pretty, 
light-headed wife, Jessica. Jessica is not interested in politics; she 
steals Hugo’s revolver, in an attempt to prevent him from getting 
involved; she even warns Hoerderer that Hugo is appointed to 
shoot him (a fact which Hoerderer half-suspected already). Jes- 
sica does all of this for her husband’s sake—because she loves him 
and wants to save him. And then at the climax of the story she 
makes a pass at Hoerderer, Hugo comes in while they are kissing, 
and now Hugo can summon up enough anger to shoot Hoerderer— 
so far he has been putting it off time after time—and what is really 
a political assassination is passed off as a “Crime passionel.” Why 
does Jessica seduce Hoerderer? When I first saw the play I thought 


6“L’Etre et le Néant,” pp. 463 ff. 
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it was a pretence on her part, another way of saving her beloved 
husband Hugo. But alas, on reading the play carefully it won’t do; 
Jessica is genuinely being unfaithful to the husband she is pas- 
sionately fond of, and being unfaithful for purely irrelevant and 
temperamental reasons. Sartre has produced only one more bitch.’ 

And this, of course ties up well with the general attitude that 
Sartre takes towards inter-personal relations,.and which finds its 
culmination, as well as its clearest expression, in Huis Clos (No 
Exit). When Garcin says “L’Enfer-c’est les autres” (Hell is—Other 
people), he is giving explicit expression to Sartre’s basic position 
concerning relationship. Herein lies a central weakness to his 
philosophy, for Sartre’s existential system is wholly dependent 
upon these observations which he makes about inter-personal re- 
lationships, and it is not clear to me that this is a necessary, as dis- 
tinguished from a contingent, fact about life. After all, it was pos- 
sible for Gabriel Marcel to dissent from Sartre precisely at this 
point, and to say (and show in his plays) that, on the contrary, 
“Le Ciel, ¢’est les autres”—that is, that in the genuinely creative 
human relationships there can be seen something of the “image” 
of God’s loving relations with the world. And even Sartre came, 
during the war, to modify slightly his one-sided, and purely pes- 
simistic, views of the “pour-autrui.” 


(3) 

The third general theme for drama is “Man and Society.” And 
Les Main Sales, which I have used to illustrate Sartre’s treatment 
of the Man-Woman relationship, is primarily, of course, a political 
tragedy, or political satire—and a very good one, I think. Some 
people have taken it as expressing Sartre’s sympathy with com- 
munism and believe the play to be a satire upon the typical non- 
conformist intellectual. Such a person is Hugo, who cannot really 
grasp the Party’s point of view, and who is, in the last resort, a 
sentimentalist. Because he cannot accept the discipline of thought 
when it involves reversing a life-time of allegiance to one interpre- 
tation of communism, Hugo must be declared “non-récupérable” 
(“fit for salvage”), and these, indeed, are his last words as he goes 
off to be shot. But in fact, we cannot help but sympathize with Hugo, 
and the play is much more profoundly a satire upon the way in 
which Marxist practice can suddenly turn Marxist theory upside 
down. And after Sartre’s experience of the Resistance during the 
war, he admitted that he had learned a new meaning to the word 
“Nous” (we), and the possibility of genuine “engagement” he 
had, that is, moved beyond the frustrating mirrors-reflecting-each 
other of the “Pour autrui” as analyzed in L’Etre et le Néant. And 
perhaps in parts of his long, uncompleted novel (Les Chemins de 


7It was pointed out to me in discussion that in Sartre’s “Les Jeux sont 
Faits” (the film script) there is an example of a happier love relationship. 
I agree. 


Liberté—especially in the third volume, La Mort dans L’Ame) he 
does show an awareness, for the first time, of human beings with 
a kind of openness to each other, and the possibility of relationship, 
fidelity, even a kind of affection. Yet in his war-time plays, as in 
the short story Le Mur, he lets us down again. For instance, in 
Morts Sans Sepulture (Death Without Burial) he shows us the 
extraordinary heroism of the Résistance loyalists, captured and tor- 
tured, yet silent under torture. The screams of the tortured victims 
can be heard off-stage (and indeed, one little picture of torture is 
actually depicted on-stage) which would make the play, I imagine, 
almost unbearable in the theatre. But what is more unbearable is 
the revelation at the end that the heroes who did not “squeal” only 
performed their acts of heroism “pour gagner”’—as if they were 
really taking on a bet, “Which of us can hold out longest?” 

And now that the half-loving, half hating, half-despising and 
half-envious death-embrace between the French Communist Party 
and Les Temps Modernes (Sartre’s paper) is at last over, what is 
there to write about in this realm? Surely the conversation be- 
tween Henri Perron (Albert Camus) and Robert Dubreuilh (Sar- 
tre) in Simone de Beauvoir’s novel, Les Mandarins, is pretty close- 
ly based on fact. Henri and Robert, who have become friends 
again, after their break on the subject of Fellow-traveling (Robert 
had refused to make any anti-communist revelations, however 
well authenticated), are discussing what they could have done. 
They would have been bad communists, but now in the end they 
have achieved nothing. 

Henri: Well? 

Robert: Well, nothing. There was nothing to do. 

Henri filled his glass again. Perhaps Dubreuilh was 
right, but then, it was ridiculous. Henri saw once more 
that spring day when he had nostalgically watched the 
fishermen. (Nadine was with him, and had tried to per- 
suade him to stay longer on holiday.) He had said to 
Nadine “I haven’t got time.’’ He never had had time; too 
many things to do. And yet, the honest fact was that there 
was nothing to do. “A pity we didn’t know earlier,” said 
Henri. “We might have avoided a lot of dirt.” 

“We couldn’t have known earlier,” said Dubreuilh. “To 
admit that one belongs to a fifth-rate nation and to an 
epoch that has been superseded; you can’t do that in a 
day.” He shook his head. “It takes a whole lot of work to 
resign oneself to impotence.” 


Yet Sartre, in spite of the difficulties facing him, has succeeded in 
writing one play recently which is fresh, witty, and indeed, is 
I think one of the most brilliant he has done. I mean Nekrassov. 
True, it was written before “Hungary,” that is, before Sartre had 
formally broken with the Communist Party. And it was accused, 


8“Les Mandarins,” p. 487. 
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when it appeared, of being a Marxist tract. It is nothing of the 
sort! It is a very funny satire on capitalist newspapers, on ex- 
Marxist refugees, but also on the attempts to enforce a rigid party- 
line. It shows Sartre as a great master of farce. The characters are 
no more real than in most of his plays; but here they don’t need to 
be. Swift’s characters aren’t real; and Sartre’s pessimism and 
savage satire are in a place not unworthy to be compared with the 
Battle of the Books or the Tale of a Tub. Simone de Beauvoir has 
his pessimism, and perhaps the following passage also echoes 
Sartre’s ultimate outlook: Anne Dubreuilh (who is in many ways 
Mme de Beauvoir herself) is talking to Henri Perron, who says he 
notices that she is not so aggressively happy as she used to be and 
that she no longer seems to be as interested in her job (psycho- 
analysis) as she was at one time: 


. “Oh yes, it does interest me,” I (Anne) said. “But 
don’t you think that as things are at the present moment, 
it’s slightly futile to be caring for the state of people’s 
souls?” “For those whom you are curing, it’s important 
enough,” he said. “As important today as it ever was be- 
fore. What’s the difference?” I hesitated. “The difference 
is that once I believed in happiness,” I said; “I mean, I 
thought that happy people were on the right road. To cure 
a sick person was to make a real person of him, one cap- 
able of giving meaning to his life.” I shrugged my should- 
ers. “You’ve got to have a lot of confidence in the future to 
believe that every life can have a meaning.’”® 


But there is a difference between Mme de Beauvoir and M. Sartre. 
Mme de Beauvoir is a clever, solemn lady, rather intense and a bit 
humorless (which does not mean, without wit) in her books. 
Sartre has a sense of fun. And maybe it is only those who can real- 
ly laugh who can also really despair. 


*“Les Mandrins,” p. 192. 
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“Madame Bovary’’ 
Ju Book And Film 


By GEORGE BLUESTONE 


N her “Note on the Film” in Feeling and Form, Susanne Langer 
suggests that “. . . the novel lends itself more readily to screen 
dramatization than the drama. The fact is, I think, that a story 
narrated does not require as much ‘breaking down’ to become 
screen apparition, because it has no framework itself of fixed space, 
as the stage has. . .” But Miss Langer overlooks an essential simi- 
larity betwen the drama and the novel which, in a basic way, sets 
both media apart from the cinema: both are fundamentally com- 
posed of verbal forms. Hamlet can be grasped by an audience in a 
reading from the lectern, the actors immaculate in evening clothes; 
Thomas Wolfe can affect us in our own silent reading or in Charles 
Laughton’s recitation. Both have existences apart from stage space, 
apart from vision, even. But can anyone imagine Caligari or the 
Marx Brothers apart from the filmic space which embodies them? 
At a time when the cinema, omnivorous as ever, continues to 
seize on other art forms—the novel (Moby Dick, The Man With the 
Golden Arm, Le Rouge et le noir), the stage play (Richard III, Pic- 
nic, The Rose Tattoo), and now television (Marty, Patterns)—it is 
increasingly difficult to keep sight of the principles governing each 
medium’s autonomy. And yet it is precisely during those times 
when adaptations are in vogue among film-makers that a clear un- 
derstanding of the distinctions becomes most necessary. 

The differentia which characterize verbal and visual forms be- 
come perhaps most strikingly clear in film versions of a novel, the 
most obviously verbal of our sources. And never so clear as in a bad 
adaptation when the cause of the failure becomes problematic. 

Let us consider in some detail, then, the mutations which oc- 
curred in one attempt to convert a classic configuration of language 
into cinematic form. 

Imagine the story of Emma Bovary told within the frame of 
Flaubert’s trial in 1857. Pinard, the public prosecutor, angrily holds 
up a volume of the despised book and addresses the Court: “As 
Public Prosecutor, I demand that further publication of this novel 
be forbidden and that its author, Gustave Flaubert, be found guilty 
of committing the misdemeanor of an outrage against public morals 
and established custom.” 

Subsequently, Flaubert himself takes the stand to answer the 
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charge. He has, he says, “forgiven” this woman whom the prosecu- 
tion contends is a disgrace to all France, who neglects her child, 
who betrays her husband. He does—and does not—deny the ac- 
cusation. With much composure he goes on to explain that the Pub- 
lic Prosecutor has indicted him “for the crime of forgiveness. What. 
can I say? Forgiveness is still, as I understand it, among the Chris- 
tian sentiments. I do not deny it.” In clear, carefully modulated 
tones he proceeds to define his position. He denies that his book 
is an attack on public morality. He has, he says, merely shown the 
vicious “so that we may preserve the virtuous.” Emma was not “a 
monstrous creation of my degenerate imagination.” On the con- 
trary, our world created her. 

He, Flaubert, had but to draw from life to draw her truly. There 
are hundreds of thousands of women who wish they were Emma 
and who have been saved from her fate not by virtue but simply 
by lack of determination. (Murmuring in the courtroom.) Now in 
order to understand Emma, says Flaubert, let us go back to the 
time she .was twenty. . . Now imagine, from this point on, the 
recapitulation of Emma’s story, with Flaubert as narrator, his voice 
intruding continually to draw the proper morals from the scene be- 
fore us. After depicting the wall of Emma’s bedroom, papered with 
cut-outs from Les Modes Illustrés, imagine him saying, “Emma 
Roualt. The flower beyond the dunghill. How had she grown here? 
The kitchen drudge who dreamed of love and beauty. What are 
dreams made of? Where do they come from? Absurd dreams of 
fashion and luxury in a farmhouse bedroom. . .” And so on, Flau- 
bert leading us from scene to scene, like the beadle who insists on 
showing Emma and Leon the virtues of the cathedral at Rouen when 
both would rather be doing something else. 

For Flaubert, who spent so many agonized years trying to refine 
himself out of his work, this retailing of Emma’s story would seem 
appalling. Yet in Vincent Minnelli’s Madame Bovary, produced in 
1949 for the Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer studios, such a version exists. 
The film exhibits such a marked failure of the pictorial imagina- 
tion that, like a bas-relief, the failure provides an excellent occasion 
for highlighting the different attributes of literary works and the 
cinema. 

The failure of Robert Ardrey’s script and Vincent Minnelli’s 
direction is especially surprising when one considers the highly 
cinematic character of Flaubert’s novel. Harry Levin speaks con- 
tinually of the cinematic effects in Madame Bovary—the moment, 
for example, when Emma and Leon enter a curtained cab and 
Flaubert draws back a respectful distance, projecting a “rapid se- 
quence of long-shots, so that—instead of witnessing their embrace 
—we participate in a tour of the city of Rouen, prolonged and ac- 
celerated to a metaphorical climax.” Flaubert’s passage concludes, 
‘“.. . a bared hand passed beneath the small blinds of yellow can- 
vas, and threw out some scraps of paper that scattered in the wind, 
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and farther off alighted like white butterflies on a field of red clover 
all in bloom.” 

Professor Levin also calls our attention to the cinematic use of 
the great cathedral at Rouen which bears silent witness to the 
adulterous act of the lovers; the breaking of Charles’ barometer 
after his unsuccessful operation on Hippolyte; the patent leather 
shoe of the formerly club-footed boy; Charles’s silly hat. The list 
could be indefinitely enlarged: Emma’s tawdry bouquet of orange 
blossoms; the cigar case whose tobacco scent is a constant reminder 
of the male attractions at the Vaubyessard Ballroom; Rodolphe’s 
letter, with the mock tear stain cynically rendered with a drop of 
water; “the close-up of a religious statuette. . . which falls from 
the moving-wagon into fragments on the road between Tostes and 
Yonville.” Hence, in Levin’s formulation, “every object becomes, 
in its way, a symbol; and the novelist seeks not merely the right 
word but the right thing.” The use of this almost “cinematographic 
manipulation of detail” may even be extended to Flaubert’s method. 
Professor Levin likens the function of reducing Flaubert’s em- 
bryonic material for the novel, which ran to some 3600 pages, “to 
the cutting of a film.’’ Needless to say, none of this is evident in the 
Minnelli-Ardrey production. Not one of these central things, so 
evident in Flaubert’s mounting techniques, nor the root-symbols 
of the cathedral and the hospital seemed, apparently, to have been 
of the slightest interest to the film-makers. 

To come at this pictorial failure in another way, let us consider 
a passage from the book which has already been subjected to a 
good deal of exegesis: 


But it was above all the meal-times that were unbear- 
able to her, in this small room on the ground-floor, with 
its smoking stove, its creaking door, the walls that sweated, 
the damp flags; all the bitterness in life seemed served up 
on her plate, and with the smoke of the boiled beef there 
rose from her secret soul whiffs of sickliness. Charles was 
a slow eater; she played with a few nuts, or, leaning on 
her elbow, amused herself with drawing lines along the 
oilcloth tablecover with the point of her knife. 


Eric Auerbach uses this passage to demonstrate the manner in 
which Flaubert cumulatively renders the utter boredom of Emma 
Bovary’s life at Tiostes, the manner in which he continually grounds 
Emma’s consciousness in physical reality. Georges Poulet modi- 
fies and extends this analysis to show a more vivid relationship 
between Emma’s consciousness and her environment, between 
Flaubert’s carefully balanced subjective and objective worlds. By 
exploring the way in which the “physical motion of the words” 
renders “the psychic motion of the meaning,” Professor Poulet 
makes a convincing case for a more archetypal spatial image, the 
circle and its center: “the Flaubertian milieu appears as a vast sur- 
rounding space which spreads from Emma to an indeterminate 


circumference, and from the circumference to the consciousness 
of Emma.” For the purpose of the film critic, there is still another 
way in which this passage can yield significant results. For it begins 
to suggest those elements which the film adapter may take over 
and successfully forge into the construction of his film, and those he 
cannot. 


On the one hand, the basic units of physical reality which cir- 
culate on the periphery of Emma’s consciousness, and even their 
succession, are perfectly subservient to the camera’s eye: the 
camera can approach and withdraw, search and probe, rove and 
stop to the rhythm of Emma’s sight and sensibility. It can show the 
ground floor in a medium shot, move slowly, monotonously into the 
small room, catch sight of the smoking stove, pause at the creaking 
door, pan up or across the sweating walls, cut to a close-up of the 
steaming boiled beef. It can cut to a shot of Charles slowly eating, 
then to Emma idly drawing lines along the oilcloth with her knife. 
It may be noted that the director would still have a certain amount 
of leeway here, that the precise direction of the movement, the 
precise distance from the object is suggested rather than specified. 
But roughly the passage calls for a panning shot corresponding ‘to 
each clause; and instantaneous cuts to bridge the gaps between 
clauses. Further, the camera can approximate Flaubert’s technique 
of showing us first the figure of Emma as part of the scene, and then 
the content of Emma’s consciousness as it perceives the physical 
world around her. Percy Lubbock has shown us how Flaubert’s 
style is a controlled blending of several points of view, a continual 
oscillation between what Lubbock calls the pictorial and dramatic 
modes. In the pictorial, or panoramic, view, the author is some- 
where outside or above the action, centering his attention on the 
incidents of his tale. In the dramatic or scenic, he is “regarding 
primarily the form and colour they [the incidents] assume in some- 
body’s thought.” 

In our passage, we find exactly this shift from the pictorial to 
the dramatic. Everything we envision from the opening clause to 
the image of Charles eating is colored and organized by Emma’s 
sensibility. It is her perceiving consciousness ranging out to the 
limits of a circle of indefinite circumstances, the confining array 
of door, stove, walls, damp flags, and then contracting to the bitter- 
ness on her plate. This ability to rush through space is precisely 
what gives the scene (and, incidentally, the film) its special power. 
But in the last clause (separated from its predecessor by a semi- 
colon, as the shots might be separated by instantaneous cuts) we 
move out of Emma’s consciousness, and see her as part of the set- 
ting. We have moved from the pictorial to the dramatic mode, from 
Emma’s angle of vision to the author’s, and yet with such consist- 
ency of texture that we feel no break in continuity. If, then, we 
can agree that Madame Bovary is “something in the nature of a 
drama, where the two chief players are a woman on one side and 
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her whole environment on the other,” we can understand in what 
manner the camera can approximate Flaubert’s style. 

Immediately, however, certain difficulties arise. For if our passage 
reveals what the camera can translate into visual terms, it also sug- 
gests what the film must leave behind. When Flaubert uses a plural 
noun, “meal-times,” he suggests in a word Emma’s habitual bore- 
dom. Through the plurality of “meal-times,” supported by the par- 
ticular arrangements of objects in space, the passage suggests bore- 
dom, monctony, distraction, emptiness, the petty torments that 
possess Emma from day to day. The cinema, on the other hand, 
cannot show plurality in this fashion. It can only show a scene, 
whose habitual character we can often infer. Now it can be argued, 
of course, that the common transitional device of superimposing 
several frames, one upon the other (as the tractors and jalopies in 
The Grapes of Wrath), is the motion picture equivalent of the noun 
plural. But we may note that the mounting of superimposed frames 
merely suggests generality (there are thousands of jalopies on the 
road besides the Joads’), or contracted time (the road signs, snip- 
pets of highways, lowering skies bridge the temporal gap from one 
geographical point to another). The film lacks the power of lan- 
guage to show habitual behavior. In the film, the monotonous repe- 
tition of events, one succeeding the other without differentiation, 
can only be suggested by the movements of a particular actor, by 
the way Willie Loman wearily drops his suitcase in Death of a 
Salesman, by the way the actress playing Emma doodles with her 
knife upon the table-cloth. 

In the second place, we can only infer, but cannot see such 
attributive words as “were unbearable to her,” and “amused her- 
self.” Nor can the camera render such abstractions and concealed 
metaphors as those contained in “all the bitterness in life seemed 
served up on her plate,” or in the “whiffs of sickliness” which paral- 
lel the rise of smoke from the pot of boiled beef. The film can show 
the plate; it can show the steam; it can show the boiled beef. But 
the bitterness, the exhalations of sickness, and certainly the secret 
soul can only be suggested by juxtaposing images of physical 
reality. 

This analysis, then, raises again the problem of the manner in 
which the attributes of language must be suppressed in favor of 
plastic images, the central problem which confronts the adapter 
of literary fiction.. 

Flaubertain criticism is generally agreed on the bifurcation be- 
tween Flaubert’s exquisitely mounted language and the relative 
poverty of his subject matter. While Flaubert, so the argument 
goes, has ostensibly refined himself out of his novel, he still man- 
ages to comment on the procession of event and character. This 
he achieves by an elusive but nevertheless definable tone in which, 
to quote Mr. Percy Lubbock, a “hint of irony is always perceptible.” 
Through this tone, Flaubert achieves a more penetrating comment 
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on Emma, her world, and the roster of dreary characters who circu- 
late through Tostes and Yonville and Rouen, than any explicit 
statement (like those of Flaubert in the film) can possibly do. In 
our passage, “Nothing happens, but that nothing has become a 
heavy, oppressive, threatening something,” not because Flaubert 
says so, but because the objects depicted by his language have be- 
come impregnated with a mood of apprehension. Thus the antithesis 
to Emma’s vagaries inheres in that exquisitely wrought language 
through which Emma reaches us. The meager, futile world of the 
provinces is opposed to the intelligible, and intelligent, world of the 
fiction. That is how, in Professor Auerbach’s terms, the language 
comes to have “criteria for stupidity” and why it “has a part in that 
reality of the ‘intelligent’ which otherwise never appears in the 
book.” It is this very antithesis which explains why Henry James 
could have such split feelings about Flaubert, “the ironic painter,” 
why in a sense the novel’s very perfection is the source of its weak- 
ness. “The work is a classic because the thing, such as it is, is ideal- 
ly done. . .” But, James goes on to complain, “Emma Bovary, in 
spite of the nature of her consciousness and in spite of reflecting so 
much that of her creator, is really too small an affair.” 


One example of this disjuncture between language and theme, 
and of “the desperate difficulty” involved for Flaubert “in making 
his form square with his conception,” may be found in the cele- 
brated description of the country wedding at Bertaux: 


The table was laid under the cart-shed. On it were four 
sirloins, six chicken fricassees, stewed veal, three legs of 
mutton, and in the middle a fine roast suckling-pig, flanked 
by four chitterlings with sorrel. At the corners were de- 
canters of brandy. . . Large dishes of yellow cream, that 
trembled with the least shake of the table, had designed 
on their smooth surface the initials of the newly wed- 
ded pair in nonpareil arabesques. A confectioner of Yvetot 
had been intrusted with the tarts and sweets. As he had 
only just set up in the place, he had taken a lot of trouble, 
and at dessert he himself brought in a set dish that evoked 
loud cries of wonderment. To begin with, at its base there 
was a square blue cardboard, representing a temple with 
porticoes, colonnades, and stucco statuettes all round, and 
in the niches constellations of gilt paper stars; then on the 
second stage was a dungeon of Savoy cake, surrounded 
by many fortifications in candied angelica, almonds, 
raisins, and quarters of oranges; and finally, on the upper 
platform a green field with rocks set in lakes of jam, 
nutshell boats, and a small Cupid balancing himself in a 
chocolate swing whose two uprights ended in real roses 
for balls at the top. 


Now this scene is intended to comment ironically on Emma’s crude 
initiation into marriage. But I submit that the evocation of the 
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lovely banquet table permits no such irony, that its very fragility 
countermands the intended effect of rustic crudity. 

Even allowing for this disjuncture, it is entirely possible to 
translate the portraits of provincial life into persuasive cinematic 
images. The camera can loop and swing and come to rest, can cut 
from face to face for periods of varying duration, as Carl Dreyer 
did, perhaps best of all, in The Passion of Joan of Arc; it can, as in 
our passage depicting Emma’s humdrum life at Tostes, alternate 
between the way Emma sees the table, the peasant guests (as Mme. 
Falconetti sees the faces of the Inquisitors), and the way an omnis- 
cient observer would see Emma seeing (as we see Joan’s suffering 
face). The task, indeed, is simplified by the film-makers necessary 
abandonment of Flaubert’s prose style, for what the camera must 
leave behind, the film-maker must imagine for himself. 

This the M-G-M crew has not done. Whether the film is depicting 
the ball at the chateau of the Marquis d’Andervilliers, or the agri- 
cultural fair outside the Place d’Arms, the film-makers consistently 
miscalculated the tone of the scene. Instead of Emma’s muted won- 
der at the discovery of an elegant romantic world, we have a scene 
which ends with the smashing of windows. Instead of the ironic 
but controlled contrast between a kind of Rabelaisian charivari 
and Emma’s distaste, we have a vulgar and senseless brawl. And 
at every point we have James Mason, as Flaubert, intruding on the 
sound track to explain, in the stiffest, most conventional terms, 
what is going on. Indeed, it would seem that at every point where 
the plastic arrangement of images was inadequate to convey the 
inner content of the narrative, the film unit tried to cover up by 
supplying a noise, and usually a loud one: splintering glass, raucous 
laughter, Flaubert’s droning voice. The one or two exceptions— 
Jennifer Jones, as Emma, seeing herself in a mirror at the chateau 
de la Vaubyessard surrounded by handsome men, as she must have 
seen herself countless times in her imagination; the camera quietly 
panning from a woodland copse to two riderless horses, then to 
Emma’s hat and crop discarded on the grass, mutely telling us of 
her surrender to Rodolphe—these are not enough to redeem the 
film’s general failure. For the most part, we see a procession of 
tired images, lifeless as an illustrated lecture. The effect is to leave 
us, finally, devoid of any insight into Emma’s motivations. We are 
told that they exist, but we never see them. Dorothy B. Jones, in 
an excellent little article on the content analysis of films, explains 
that in successful motion pictures the major character usually has 
one or more “wants” or values which are clearly developed scene 
by scene, but that “the poorer grade pictures. . . were those in 
which it was most difficult to analyze character ‘wants’.” By this 
standard, the film version of Madame Bovary is also deficient. 
When Van Heflin, as Charles, tells Emma at one point that he 
wishes he understood her, wishes he knew what she really wants, 
we are inclinded to agree. We wish to know the same thing. 
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If the film-maker, then, must abandon the essential attributes of 
language—plurality, metaphor, and direct reference to affective 
states, he must also abandon those additional attributes which we 
normally associate with conceptual, as opposed to perceptual, 
thought. Without rehearsing the intricacies of her discussion, we 
may adopt Susanne Langer’s distinction between discursive and 
presentational art, a distinction derived from the simpler juxta- 
position between the visual and the verbal arts. In effecting the 
mutation from discursive to presentational media, in translating 
the language of the novel to the plastic image of the film, certain 
additional alterations are necessary. The psychological components 
of experiential time, mythic reference, memory, dream, must be 
transposed into purely visual equivalents which can only suggest 
these things. 

Professor Leo Sptizer once remarked, referring to the end of 
Moby Dick, that in the transposition from the book to the cinema 
something vital would inevitably be lost. As the Pequod, in Mel- 
ville’s closing passage, sinks to its destruction, a bird is caught be- 
tween Tashtego’s hammer and the subsiding spar. Melville con- 
sciously transforms the bird into a symbol of heaven and Ahab’s 
ship into an agent of Satan which “would not sink to hell till she 
had dragged a living part of heaven along with her, and helmeted 
herself with it.” Thus the pressure of the entire Satanic myth is 
brought to bear on the Pequod’s sinking, the added dimension en- 
dowing the conclusion with enormous power. I have not seen John 
Huston’s film version of Moby Dick, but I would venture to guess 
that this mythic element is absent simply on the grounds that the 
cinema is incapable of rendering it. A narrator’s voice reciting these 
lines would inevitably seem artificial, as does a comparable voice in 
the compromised version of Huston’s The Red Badge of Courage. 
Since they can merely comment on the action from the outside, 
these lines would seem alien to the physical event. In a similar 
fashion, the film-maker adapting Flaubert would have to leave 
behind such figurative allusions as the likening of Doctor Lariviére 
to “one of the old Knight-Hospitallers,” or Homais’ pompous in- 
flation to “Amphytrionic pride.” 

Ordinarily, the film must replace, with formative spatial im- 
ages, the rendition of psychological time with which the modern 
novel has been so preoccupied. But because it is incapable of ap- 
proximating consciousness as language can the film has not been 
tormented by the problem of psychological time. The modern novel, 
confronted by the limitations of a language which is made up of 
units that are discrete, sequential and irreversible, has waged an 
endless battle to render the durée, in Bergson’s sense of the word, 
or that sense of timelessness, that moment of illumination which 
is often indistinguishable from mystical experience. Hans Meyer- 
hoff carefully demonstrates the way in which modern literature 
has been preoccupied with six aspects of psychological time: 1) 
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subjective relativity (the distension and contraction of time in con- 
sciousness) ; 2) continuous flow, or duration; 3) dynamic fusion, or 
interpenetration, of the causal order in experience and memory; 
4) duration and the temporal structure of memory in relation to 
self-identity; 5) eternity; 6) transitoriness, or the temporal direc- 
tion toward death. 

Professor Auerbach summarizes the trend in another way: 


. . . inasurprising fashion unknown to earlier periods, 
a sharp contrast results between the brief span of time oc- 
cupied by the exterior event and the dreamlike wealth of 
a process of consciousness which traverses the whole sub- 
jective universe. These are the characteristic and distinc- 
tively new features of the technique: a chance occasion 
releasing processes of consciousness; a natural and even, 
if you will, a naturalistic rendering of those processes in 
their peculiar freedom, which is neither restrained by a 
purpose nor directed by a specific subject of thought; 
elaboration of the distinction between ‘exterior’ and ‘in- 
terior’ time. 


If these summaries are accurate, we can more easily understand 
why the film has not been plagued by the problem of time as litera- 
ture has. Forced to deal in physical reality alone, the cinema is 
automatically excluded from what is essentially a non-visual, non- 
presentational problem. The “whole subjective universe” of which 
Professor Auerbach speaks is closed to the camera eye. The camera 
angle, as Bela Balazs points out, can be subjective, but always it 
is a visual subjectivity, working in optical and angular distortions. 
That is why the problem of psychological time which haunts 
modern literature is markedly absent in literary adaptations. 
Simply because cinemaphotography cannot penetrate non-spatial 
consciousness, it naturally and systematically bends all its creative, 
formative efforts toward finding new and significant spatial ar- 
rangements. We can see how another person sees; we cannot see 
how he thinks. Only language can approximate thought. If the film 
catches the flux of time at all, it does so on the coat-tails, so to 
speak, of spatial movement. 

In adapting Flaubert, however, the film-maker is not yet faced 
with the problem of rendering the modern experience of psycho- 
logical time. If, as Professor Poulet suggests, “Flaubert is the 
first who builds his novels around a series of centers encompassed 
by their environments,” and if, “For the first time in the history of 
the novel, human consciousness shows itself as it is, as a sort of core, 
around which sensations, thoughts and memories move in a per- 
ceptible space,’ Flaubert is still too early to be preoccupied with 
the fictive rendition of the durée. It is important to note that in 
Professor Meyerhoff’s study of time in literature, Flaubert is not 
mentioned once. For the same reason, I suspect, Professor Poulet’s 
chapter on Flaubert in Etudes sur le temps humain is perhaps his 


most perfunctory, while his essay on the space relationships in 
Madame Bovary yields more significant results. If Flaubert does 
achieve a “depth of duration... that is glimpsed through a descend- 
ing perspective, in which the images are spaces out like milestones, 
along the whole length of life,” the specious present is still not 
problematic. One of Professor Poulet’s two concluding images, in- 
tended to catch the movement of Flaubert’s fictive imagination, is 
highly spatial, almost cinematic: the image of the viewer from a 
shore watching a wave drawing nearer and nearer, and finally 
perishing at one’s feet. Even in the one example which Professor 
Poulet draws upon to show how Flaubert endows a scene of carnal 
love with spatial and temporal density, through the rendition of a 
slower tempo, he omits a concluding line upon which the passage 
depends for its final irony. Following the sweet, exotic pastoral 
scene which ends with a “prolonged cry” in the distance, we see 
this: “Rodolphe, a cigar between his lips, was mending with his 
penknife one of the two broken bridles.” Nothing could be more 
cinematic. 

Time is a problem to Emma only as regularity, as monotony, 
as the succession of one dreary moment after another. She does 
not wish, like Marcel, to escape from time, or to retrieve it. When 
the moments are pleasant, as in interludes of ecstacy, she regrets 
their passing. Hence her attitude to time can be read almost as a 
copy-book maxim: good things pass; suffering endures. She is pri- 
marily concerned with things plucked from the concourse of objects 
around her, not with moments of duration. It is still space, not time, 
that charges Madame Bovary with significance. 

Although the temporal dimension is not a serious problem for 
the film-maker, unlike the problem of language, thought, metaphor, 
mythic allusion, we are attempting to clarify the space-time dif- 
ferentia because they are still the source of a good deal of confusion 
when applied to the art of the film. When Arnold Hauser writes, 
“The agreement between technical methods of the film and the 
characteristics of the new concept of time is so complete that one 
has the feeling that the time categories of modern art altogether 
must have arisen from the spirit of cinematic form, and one is 
inclined to consider the film itself as the stylistically most repre- 
sentative, though qualitatively perhaps not the most fertile genre 
of contemporary art,” he is, I think, mistaken in his emphasis on 
time as the uniquely formative element in film. For while the film 
can render the common elements of distension and contraction of 
human time, it does not on the one hand lose “its uninterrupted con- 
tinuity,” nor on the other, “its irreversible direction.” It cannot 
render feelings of timelessness, mystical illuminations, because even 
in the celebrated flashback the narrative itself loops ahead con- 
tinually. Whatever its power of illusion, the film story still holds 
the spectator within a regular system of metrical time. 

Similarly, Miss Langer’s student who discovered “that photo- 
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graphs, no matter how posed, cut, or touched up, must seem fac- 
tual” was more correct than Robert Edmond Jones who argues that 
“Motion pictures. . . are our thought made visible and audible” 
because “‘They project pure thought, pure dream, pure inner life.” 
Regardless of claims made by Cocteau and the film surrealists, the 
movies do not justify such a conclusion. The film can render visual 
percepts only, not “thought, dream, or the inner life.” These mental 
states can be experienced when one is viewing a film, but only 
through the highly inferential motion of things in space. In the 
last analysis, the physical reality of the film differs from the con- 
ceptual images of consciousness both in rate and in quality. Mr. 
Jones forgets that the film, bound by optical laws, cannot hope to 
approximate the speed of dreams and thoughts. Even language 
has difficulty doing that. Try to run the reel at anything like the 
speed of thought and the images become hopelessly blurred. Optical 
capacities are severely limited in this respect. And yet it is pre- 
cisely within the limits of optical law that the film achieves its most 
powerful and characteristic effects. 

In the second place, Mr. Jones forgets that dreams and thoughts 
are purely mental functions. Externalized and clothed in the kind 
of factual reality which Miss Langer’s student found essential in 
photography, dreams and thoughts lose their qualitative properties. 
They cease to be dreams and thoughts. 

This explains, perhaps, why the literary figures whom Professors 
Mendilow, Meyerhoff and Poulet find most fruitful for their studies 
of time in literature are singularly absent from motion picture 
adaptations. Proust, Joyce, Sterne, Virginia Woolf, Thomas Wolfe 
have never been filmed (though Paul Gregory has acquired screen 
rights to three of Wolfe’s books); Faulkner only once (Intruder in 
the Dust, one of his most “external” novels); Thomas Mann un- 
successfully. On the other hand, novels which have lent themselves 
to successful adaptation, from Jane Austen to John Steinbeck, are 
consistently characterized by their affinity to the requirements of 
the shooting script, by their reliance on revelation through dialogue 
or the manipulation of physical reality. 

I should not like to overstate the case to the point where the 
contingent attributes of each media are forgotten. For while the 
novel, as in Flaubert, Jane Austen, and even Emily Bronté, can 
be suffused with spatial elements, the film, especially since the 
advent of sound, has been suffused with temporal elements. In spite 
of the formative spatial elements in cinema, the images are still 
in constant motion, and the flux of motion always implies a tem- 
poral extension. By the same token, the sequential, discrete and 
irreversible character of language survives in dialogue, while space- 
less, purely temporal progression survives in music. But because 
neither film nor novel is “pure,” because the film is suffused with 
temporal, the novel with spatial, effects, we would not forget the 
priority of each. For analytic purposes, the emphases will stand. 
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Without visual images there would be no film; but the novel, being 
spaceless, can exist very well without strong spatial referents. 
While novels may be divided into those which resemble the 
movie scenario and those which do not, we find, increasingly, 
scenario-novels being taken over by the cinema, and interior, sub- 
jective novels refusing that transfer. Always, in spite of its com- 
plexities, we return to that simple truth which covers the separation 
between discursive and presentational arts. The one deals in con- 
cepts, the other in percepts; the one in thought, the other in optical 
vision; the one in time, the other in space. Where the novelist works 
with a calendar, the film-maker works on location. 

The film-maker who would bring Madame Bovary to the screen, 
then, must begin from the premise that, for him, Flaubert will split 
in two. One part the film-maker will find useful for visual mount- 

‘ing. The other he will be compelled to discard. He must recognize 
that he may be discarding the most characteristic part of Flaubert 
himself—his language. He will recreate in his own style the verbal 
style which he reluctantly abandons. He will keep the officious voice 
of Flaubert off his sound track, and strive to refine himself out of 
his film as Flaubert refined himself out of his book. He will alternate 
betwen seeing Emma in her environment and seeing the environ- 
ment through Emma’s eyes. He will mount his images, shot by shot, 
with at least as much care as Flaubert mounted his phrases. He will 
be prepared to suffer the same agony of composition, the same 
demiurge in heightening pictorial values as Flaubert suffered in 
shaping his words. He will discreetly instill his presence into his 
frame, but only by allowing the camera to comment ironically on 
the wedding table, the cigar case, the broken statuette, the withered 
bouquet. He will, in a sense, destroy his model, treating it only as 
raw material, and create a wholly new entity in filmic terms. 

In short, to criticize Vincent Minnelli’s production is to write a 
new scenario. 

If the film-makers were dazzled, and therefore paralyzed by the 
diamond-like precision of Flaubert’s prose, they may have also 
been repressed by an equally inhibiting thematic shock. Everyone 
knows that Sénard’s defense of Madame Bovary in real life was 
nothing like Flaubert’s defense in the film. Rather than delivering 
himself of a rhetorical defense of the truth, and dispersing guilt 
by blaming the collective “we” for making Emma what she was, 
Sénard (to whom the novel is dedicated) developed a shrewd 
legal defense calculated to play on the bourgeois sympathies of a 
Court under the Second Empire. He argued the earnestness of 
Flaubert’s character and the eminence of Flaubert’s family; he 
quoted Merimée, Chénier, and even Bossuet and Massillon to show 
that Flaubert did not treat love or religion with such crudity as 
the accusation implied; he read the passage describing Monsieur 
Bournisien’s last rites which Flaubert had toned down to use at 
Emma’s death. Rather than defying the court by arguing that Flau- 
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bert had told the truth, Sénard argued that it could have been 
worse! Nor was the triumph so complete as the film makes it out 
to be. Though the defendants were acquitted, the book was cen- 
sured. 

Surely something must have deeply troubled the film-makers 
for them to so seriously alter the historical facts. I suggest it was 
the figure of Emma herself. Is there not something familiar in 
Emma’s entire way of looking at things? Do we not recognize the 
continual contradiction at the center of her world, the perpetual 
conflict between a romantic ego and besetting facts, between exotic 
dreams and the hounding of debt collectors? Do not all of Emma’s 
reveries ring with a strange modernity? Harry Levin suggests the 
answer when he points out that American readers recognize the 
kinship between Emma and Carol Kennicott of Main Street. “The 
vicarious lives that film stars lead for. shop-girls, the fictive 
euphoria that slogans promise and advertisements promote, the 
imaginary flourishes that supplement daily existence for all of us, 
are equally Bovaristic.”” Emma’s mythopeism seems uncomfortably 
familiar because Emma is the prototype of the perennial movie- 
goer. Instead of subscribing to the library or buying novels by Bal- 
zac and George Sand, she now pays the price of admission to the 
latest Cinemascope. Could it be that the film-makers were as much 
transfixed by this theme as by Flaubert’s sentient style? Did they 
see, and therefore refuse, Flaubert’s surgical portrait of their own 
patrons? Perhaps, under present conditions, Flaubert’s Emma can- 
not be rendered (Georges Sadoul tells us that Jean Renoir’s 1934 
version was likewise a routine ccmmercial assignment). For to do 
so would be to expose the face of the industry itself. Emma’s dreams 
would become the dreams of the Hollywood myth; her demise 
would correspond to our perpetual frustrations; and those last rites 
by Monsieur Bournisien would, in some profound way, be intoned 
for us, the movie audience. 
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